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THE CRISIS IN SOVIET LINGUISTICS 


JosEPH STALIN’s 10,000 word contribution to the Pravda discussion on 
Soviet linguistics marks a new and important stage in the post-war 
development of Soviet ideological controversy. 

The intervention of Soviet political leaders in discussions of this sort 
has become a familiar feature of Soviet life. It seems to have taken place 
in various ways. In the biological discussions, it was a culmination of a 
protracted clash of opinion within scientific circles, with the Soviet 
Communist Party itself taking a definite stand in favour of a particular 
trend. There seems some evidence that in the musical uproar, centred 
round the opera of Muradeli, and in the famous 1946 discussions of 
Zoshchenko’s short stories and Anna Akhmatova’s poetry, it was partly 
popular reaction to these artists which led the Central Committee to 
take the matter up. The offensive against Alexandrov’s work on 
Western philosophy seems, however, to have been undertaken entirely 
on the initiative of the Party, and in particular of the late A. Zhdanov. 
The discussions in the Soviet press since the war on architecture, on 
naturalism and realism in painting (initiated by the youth daily, Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda) and on idealism in physics, have not so far resulted 
in the passing of any resolutions by the Party. 

But not since 1934, when Stalin, Kirov and Zhdanov wrote some 
comments on a prospectus for a history textbook, has Stalin himself 
made a published contribution of this nature. 

This whole development is therefore clearly worth detailed examina- 
tion. 

We propose here to give some account of the historical and theoretical 
background: Marr’s unsuccessful attempt to provide a Marxist alterna- 
tive to ‘bourgeois’ linguistics and the resulting crisis in Soviet linguistic 
practice. We shall then summarize the recent discussions, the aim of 
which has been to resolve the crisis by really applying Marxism to 
accumulated linguistic data. Finally, we shall attempt an evaluation of 
the whole controversy. 
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I 


MARR AND TRADITIONAL LINGUISTICS: HIS EARLY PERIOD (UP TO 1924) 


Before specific attempts were made, as a result of the Revolution, to 
apply Marxism to linguistics in Russia, the linguistic theory underlying 
the predominant trends was of course the same as that held by philolo- 
gists throughout the world. This body of theory, which developed 
during the nineteenth century,’ includes the assumption of the existence 
of ‘ancestral’ languages, like ancestral Indo-European, from each of 
which whole families of languages are derived.* 

In developing the study of the Indo-European family, and especially 
of Russian within it, Fortunatov, Shakhmatov and other Russia 
scholars played an important role. At the same time, Russia tooka 
prominent part in new fields of study (synchronic and general linguis- 
tics) alternative to historical (diachronic) comparative philology, with 
which was associated the ancestral language concept.* Baudouin de 
Courtenay laid the foundations of the study, associated in the West 
with the name of Fernand de Saussure, of a language as a whole at any 
one stage of its development (instead of the history of any one of its 
parts). Potebnya and Peshkovsky developed the theory of grammar, 
especially with reference to Russian, showing that important features | 
of the syntactical structure of such languages could not be fitted into 
the classical conception. 

But the study of linguistic problems in pre-revolutionary Russia wa 
limited to a few main universities, primarily in Moscow and St. Peters 
burg; and study of the tremendous language fund of the Russian Empire, 
among its national minorities, did not exist, apart from such relatively 
favoured nationalities as the Georgians. Baudouin himself was perse- 
cuted for his political opinions as a liberal Polish nationalist. 

It was thus in the context of an initial shaking of the hegemony d 
the ancestral language theory in world linguistics as a whole, and against 
a background of the peculiar distortions of linguistic study in Tsarist 


1 In the first stage of scientific linguistics (Pott, Bopp, Rask and Grimm, the German 
Romantic scholar of fairy-tale fame), Sanskrit was assumed to be the parent of Greek, 
Latin, etc. In the second stage (Schleicher), a hypothetical ancestral language replaced 
Sanskrit, but the characteristics of Sanskrit were still attributed to it. At the endo 
the century, the Neo-Grammarians (Brugmann, Streitberg and Delbriick) constructed 
this — language on the evidence of all the known Indo-European language 
equally. 

* Such families as Indo-European (the languages of Northern India, Persia and 
om all of Europe, as well as some dead languages), Semitic, Hamitic, Sinitic, 0 

antu. 

® The ancestral language concept itself, while maintained by the twentieth-centu) 
followers of the Neo-Grammarian theory, was subjected to increasing degrees 
criticism by certain scholars, beginning with Schmidt’s ‘wave-theory’, and going on 
the application of the ‘Linguistic Geographers’ ’ conclusions from modern 
phonemena. Cf. note 12. 
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Russia, resulting from the Government’s ‘Great-Russian’ policy, that 
the linguistic studies of Nikolai Yakovlevich Marr (1864-1934) took 
lace. 

: Marr was the son of a Scotsman who worked in Georgia, first in 
commerce, then in horticulture. As his mother was Georgian (Megrel) 
and his father taught him French, he grew up in a multi-lingual environ- 
ment (he first learnt Russian at school). At school, while his main inter- 
est was his father’s subject botany, he excelled in classical languages, and 
helped his schoolmates with them, as well as translating from foreign 
languages for the school magazine (1880). Even as a youth he rebelled 
against authority and ran away from school. In the last years of high 
school he decided instead of medicine to study Oriental languages in 
St. Petersburg (1884) —this meant that the only career before him 
seemed to be that of a village schoolmaster teaching Georgian. However, 
he excelled in his studies, and was able to go on to post-graduate work. 
Objections were raised to his relating Georgian to the Semitic languages, 
but the quality of his work received acclaim. His visit to the Caucasus 
was cut short owing to the opposition of Caucasian academic circles to 
his studies of Georgian (1884) (See V. A. Mikhankova, N. Y. Marr: 
Ocherk evo zhizni i nauchnoy deyatelnosti (Outline of his Life and 
Scientific Work); 3rd edition; Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., 1949, 
PP- 33-4) 

It is at this point that his creative linguistic work begins. Before the 
Revolution, and even during the period of Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion (till 1924) his work was carried out within the framework of the 
orthodox method, but he used this method on almost entirely untouched 
material. This ‘orthodox’ period may conveniently be divided into 
three main phases,‘ the last of which was transitional to his attempt to 
apply Marxism to his subject. In the first of these (1888-1910), he 
worked on the South Caucasian languages (Georgian, Megrelo-Chan and 
Svan) and connected the Caucasian ‘family’ (see note 2) with the Semitic 
family.* Between 1910 and 1920 he extended his study to languages of the 
North Caucasus (such as Abkhazian and the Daghestanian languages), 
many of which were unwritten, and to the ‘Asianic’ languages of Hither 
Asia (Hattic(Proto-Hittite), Urartian, Elamite) newly discovered in cunei- 
form inscriptions; he incorporated the Caucasian family into a wider 
family with these dead languages. In the third period (1920-24) he began 
by expanding this ‘Japhetic’ family still further, by including in it 

* This chronology follows his own, quoted by Meshchaninov, Novoe uchenie 0 yazike 

I New Doctrine of Language), Sotsekgiz, Leningrad, 1936, pp. 7-25. ; y 

He later made this more precise. See Meshchaninov, Problema klassifikatsii 
yazykov v svete novovo uchenia o yazike (Problem of the Classification of Languages in 
the light of the New Doctrine of Language), Ac. Sc. U.S.S.R., 1935; p. 48: ‘It is a 


question not of the relating of Georgian with Semitic seeking an ancestor common 
to them, but of a tendency of Georgian, in its morphology.’ 
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isolated languages of the Mediterranean such as Basque and the dead 
language Etruscan, and then saw connections between the Japhetic 
family and the Indo-European languages of the Mediterranean — he 
explained these by the ‘substratum’ theory, according to which the 
invading Indo-Europeans imposed their language on the Japhetic inhabi- 
tants* of the Mediterranean basin’ (this theory was not peculiar to Marr 
— Pokorny, the Celtic specialist, and Forsten, also shared it for example). 

Thus Marr’s work up to 1924 was carried out, as we have seen, essen- 
tially within the framework of orthodox linguistic theory.* Marr himself 
once wrote: “The Japhetic theory . . . was born in that complex and 
concealed bourgeois environment . . . as an antithesis to Indo-European 
linguistics.’* It cannot be denied by even his strongest opponents, 
whatever they may think of his later attempts at creating a new theory 
of language, that his early concrete study of little known languages was 
of considerable empirical value. (Cf. Stalin, quoted on p. 249.) 


II 


MARR’S DEVELOPED VIEWS AND THEIR RELATION TO SOVIET LINGUISTICS 
(1924-34) 

The watershed of Marr’s work is marked by The Indo-European 
Languages of the Mediterranean (1924), in which he states that the Indo- 
European languages arose not from disintegration of an ancestral Indo- 
European language but as the result of the transformation of the 
Japhetic languages of the Mediterranean into Indo-European languages 
ensuing from the social changes connected with the discovery of metals 
and their wide use in society.!° The immediate reason for this new 
theory appears to have been his own dissatisfaction, for which he did 
not give objective reasons, with the substratum theory;!' at the same 
time the introduction of economic causation in the form of the dis- 
covery and wide use of metals was a first step towards his developed 


° He first put forward the view that the Japhetic inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
were original in the preface to the German edition (1922) of Japhetic Caucasus. Its 
translator, Braun, later tried to effect conciliation between Marr and Indo-Europeanism 
(Mikhankova, pp. 317, 324), but Marr refused to take such steps as making a Japhetic 
comparative grammar (p. 329). 

7 Already in 1911, according to Mikhankova, p. 202, a report of Marr’s had included 
in the Japhetic Theory the task of considering the Japhetic ‘substratum’ of Indo- 
European, the Etruscan and Pelasgian languages, and certain apparently insoluble 
problems of the older history of the Mediterranean. 

8 His doubts about the orthodox theory go back to 1921-22, according to Mikhankova, 
p. 300. It may be noted that although he developed original theories he pursued 
successfully an orthodox academic career within Tsarist Russia, succeeding his teacher 
Rosen as Professor of Oriental Languages in 1908 and becoming an Academician in 
1912. 

® Quoted by Meshchaninov, Pravda, 16.v.1950, p. 3, cols. 5-6. . 

10 And that certain ‘transitional’ Indo-European languages (Celtic, Germanic, 
Armenian, Albanian) are the result of incomplete Indo-Europeanization of Japhetic. 

11 Cf. Meshchaninov, Pravda, 16.v.1950; Mikhankova, pp. 308, 341. 
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Marxist’ theory. Meshchaninov (Pravda, 16.v.r950) reckons that 
Marr had come to a fully ‘social’ theory of language by 1929. 

It is to be noted that the account of the origin of the Indo-European 
languages put forward by Marr and accepted by his uncritical followers** 
baldly connects a linguistic change (i.e. a change of language in certain 
speakers at a certain time) with an economic change without explaining 
why the latter should cause the former.'* His only linguistic evidence 
consisted in the few features he had found in common between Japhetic 
and Indo-European, which if they really are of common origin would 
be well enough explained by a Japhetic substratum, that is by Japhetic 
speakers adopting Indo-European languages already spoken by other 
peoples. When one considers the overwhelming differences between 
Japhetic and Indo-European, not only in phonetic and grammatical 
structure but in vocabulary, one is bound to ask why the Indo- 
European languages should have developed entirely new names for 
previously existing things. ‘For whom is it necessary that “water”, 
“earth”, “mountain’”’, “‘forest’’, “fish”, “‘man”’, “‘to walk” . . . etc. be 
called not “water” . . . etc. but otherwise?’ (Stalin).™ 

But in fact in elaborating his New Doctrine of Language, far from 
considering these overwhelming differences between the Indo-European 
family and such other families as Japhetic, Marr more and more over- 
looked the evidence already accumulated by linguistic science that 
words for such things as ‘water’ in the Indo-European ianguages are 
more closely connected with each other, to put it in the most cautious 
terms, than with those in other languages. Instead he traced what he 
regarded as correspondences between languages, however remote they 
might be from each other, based on the Four Elements of primitive 
speech which he claimed to have discovered (see note 22 below). To 
do this he branded all previous findings with the stigma of being 
associated with the ancestral language theory and refused to consider 
any but his own ‘data’. 

This is all the more remarkable in that the Indo-European theory in 


™% The modifications of his theory by his followers as dealt with below tend to avoid 
this error at the cost of vagueness, for example Katsnelson in Course of General 
Linguistics: ‘Different families of languages are not the product of parallel processes of 
development independent of each other, but are rather the result of processes ultim- 
ately connecting all the languages of the world, but differing according to the degree of 
intensity and permanence of the direction of development. Where mutual action of 
languages did not cease but went on in the same direction for centuries, elements of 
convergence gradually accumulated on a large scale. It is to be expected that the 
study of languages of a whole family by the method of linguistic geography will 
permit a new way of grasping the facts established by comparative historical linguistics.’ 

#8 i.e., how this particular economic change caused this particular linguistic change — 
later he came to the general view, which he regarded as Marxist, that causation in 
general must be economic. 

“ Chikobava’s arguments against this theory of Marr’s, that the effect post-dated the 
cause by thousands of years, and that not all Japhetic languages turned into Indo- 
European ones, because some still exist, are in our view not decisive. 
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an ancestral language sense was already exposing itself as inadequate 
from within its own body of data. Those Western philologists who 
worked on from the reconstruction of this ancestral language by the 
Neo-Grammarians were unable to agree among themselves on the 
phonetic system postulated;'* and the coup de grdce was administered, 
though not all scholars have recognized this yet, by the discovery of 
Hittite. It is true that the comparative method in the sense of relating 
languages by systematic correspondences was vindicated by the absorp- 
tion of the Hittite data into the Indo-European system. Nevertheless 
this relation could not be explained by an ancestral language because 
on the one hand this absorption was at the cost of transforming the 
reconstructed system into one even less like a real language, and on the 
other hand the time of original unity was put back even further into a 
period when the sociological formation required (ancestral ‘nation’) was 
impossible.** 

The concrete alternative to the ancestral language, a question which 
Stalin explicitly left open, has not yet been formulated by any linguistic 
theory. It is only possible to say that while Marr posed a valid problem 
by opposing the ancestral language theory, his own solution was not a 
scientific one. 

Thus, Marr had broken away from the main stream of the develop- 
ment of linguistics before he came to Marxism. He did not come to 
Marxism because linguistic problems demanded a Marxist solution.” 
On the contrary, when he did claim adherence to Marxism, he began 
to infuse his own teachings (for example, on the class nature of primitive 
society) into what he called Marxism.?* The change from the Japhetic 
theory to the New Doctrine of Language (1931) did not result from a 
real application of Marxism but was a change of name representing an 
internal change within Marr’s own doctrine which claimed a Marxist 
basis because Marxism was the prevailing ideology of the state. Thisis 
not to deny Marr’s own sincerity, or that he had always been of revolu- 
tionary views.'* While before the Revolution he was not a Bolshevik, 
he had however always supported national liberation from Great- 
Russian domination. But this very consciousness of national suppression 

15 Cf, paper by T.. Hill, “The Ursprache Concept,’ 1948 (not yet published). 

16 The latter point is made by Chemodanov (Pravda, 23.v.1950). f 

17 As for example does a Western Communist philologist like Marcel Cohen in his 
afi et materialisme dialectique (Paris, 1948), which virtually does not mention 

18 See Chikobava’s article in Pravda, 9.v.1950, p. 3, col. 5. 

1® According to Mikhankova (p. 261), he welcomed the October Revolution without 
reserve and (ibid., p. 253) had broken with the Georgian nationalists finally already in 
February. And he was certainly not a nationalist in the narrow sense, as the following 
quotation adduced by Serdyuchenko shows: ‘Even now there are cases of strife be- 
tween noblemen Georgians and peasant Georgians. It is a question perhaps of only 4 


little time before Tatar beks will shoot at Tatar workers and Armenian workers 
seize the property of Armenian bourgeois.’ 
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by ‘great nations’ over-reached itself and led him into theories denying 
nationality as absurd as the racialism he sought to combat. 

It is difficult to summarize the theoretical position of the last years 
of Marr’s life, because he was constantly putting forward ideas, often 
contradicting previous ones, without giving a comprehensive exposition 
of the New Doctrine. Until the present discussion there was a tendency 
to take his followers’ word that their version of the whole doctrine (see 
below, Section III) was pure Marr, even though this seemed to have 
little relation to the various pronouncements in his published works. 
But it is possible to piece together some sort of general picture of the 
development of language as the ‘later’ Marr saw it. It is with this 
proviso that the following account is offered.* 

The origin of language, he suggested, is in the most primitive human 
communities, tiny and isolated from each other. From the labour pro- 
cess which distinguished man from animal (here Marr is with Engels) 
arose communication, at first by gestures (linear speech). This was 
replaced by a system of articulate speech* only when (and here Marr 
contradicts the usual Marxist view) a separate class of ‘magicians’ arose 
who first used speech (the four elements**) for magical purposes of 
addressing the totem. It was they who in time imposed vocal speech 
on the whole collective; and there was conflict between communities 
with, and those without, vocal speech, until the former triumphed. 

Larger communities formed by fusion.** With them mixed languages 
developed, in which words with more specialized meanings were formed 


* Articles by Polak and Nandris (in the Slavonic Review, 1948 and 1949), tend 
to present views held by Marr at different periods as belonging to one systematic 
theory. However much this may be his own fault for not having a systematic theory, 
it is fairest to Soviet linguistics to make ciear that all does not belong to one period, 
and put it in its context of development as we have tried to do here. 

*1In Selected Works, vol. III, p. 119, Marr writes that vocal speech has lasted be- 
tween 50,000 and 500,000 years, and standardized language (i.e. linear speech) 
between a million and a million and a half years. 

* Marr began’ by tracing the components common to tribal names (and place 
names, etc.), then generalized these into original sound combinations underlying all 
words. Their number was originally put at 12, then changed to 3 and later 5 (see 
Popov in Pravda 30.v.1950) until it finally settled at 4 (Chikobava points out that 
Marr refused to say why four apart from the general magical significance of this num- 
ber, although Meshchaninov put forward a phonological justification). According to 

{arr himself (Mikhankova, p. 349) their form (sal, ber, yon, rosh) is an abstraction from 
historical development; and Mikhankova (p. 441) admits that the theory has not been 
fully worked out. ‘Illness and death stopped N.Y. from doing so, and after his death 
our philologists occupied themselves with it hardly at all’! Cf. Meshchaninov (in the 
Bulletin of the Language and Literature Department of the Academy of Sciences of the 
US.S.R., referred to throughout this paper as Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 4): ‘Marr died 
leaving undeveloped the outline he had made.’ 

* This is the Marr theory of ethnogenesis, the importance of which can be seen 
from the following quotation: “This need is met by the late Academician Marr’s 
theories of ethnogenesis, which, as far as these fundamentals are concerned, are gener- 
ally accepted and regarded as “‘the Soviet theory of ethnogenesis”’.’ (Schlesinger in 
Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 9.) 

The extremity to which this theory of Marr’s originally went can be seen from the 
following description of it by Meshchaninov (Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 295): 
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by combining the original one-element ‘words’. At the same time words 
in general developed meanings according to the principles of ‘func. 
tional semantics’, forming semantic series (e.g. the well-known woman- 
hand-water, the words for which, Marr alleged, all came from the same 
root in Georgian). This kind of process continued throughout history 
up to the formation of nations, and similarly the languages of the latter 
will one day give way to the one international language of world com- 
munism. Thus the direction of development is convergence, not 
divergence as in the ancestral language theory. 

This universal convergent development, crossing and hybridizing the 
same original material of the four elements, constitutes the ‘unity of the 
glottogonic process’, that is the essentially similar development of all 
languages, based on the essentially similar economic development of 
all societies. It falls into definite stages (the ‘stadial’ theory), corre- 
sponding to periods of social structure.** Marr divided the stages as 
follows (it will be seen that they correspond to the traditional morpho- 
logical divisions: amorphic, agglutinative, inflectional — contrast with 
Meshchaninov in Section IIT below): 


(1) primitive communism, with synthetic structure of speech, with 
polysemantism of words, without distinction of fundamental and fune- 
tional meaning; 

(2) social structure based on division of different types of economy with 
social division of labour, i.e. division of society into professions, and 
stratification of a single society into productive-technical groups, which 
represent the original form of guilds.** To them corresponds language 
structure which distinguishes parts of speech, different clauses in the 
sentence, and different parts in the clause, etc., and has differentiated 
functional words (which consequently turn into morphological elements),. 
differentiation of fundamental meanings in words and of functional sense; 

(3) ‘estate’ or class society, with technical division of labour, and mor- 
phology of flexional order. (Selected Works, vol. III, p. 71.) 


*4 Dealt with at length by Chikobava in Section 2 of his article in Pravda (9.v.1950). 

25 There is an interesting parallel between this modification of Marxism by introduc- 
ing an additional social stage between primitive communism and class society, and 
the views of the ‘legal Marxist’ historian Rozhkov, who in attempting to apply economic 
materialism failed to see that from the Marxist point of view the essential difference 
between social formations lies in their ‘main relations of production’, and therefore 
distinguished far more stages than Marx’s primitive, slave, feudal, capitalist, and 
socialist (and Asiatic). 





“They [the four elements] were, in his opinion, the names by which the four Japhetic 
tribes called themselves, used as the original phonetic complexes participating in 
kinetic speech (the general means of communication, in those remote times, within t 
framework of the narrow interests of the primitive labour process). The crossing 
[fusion] of these four elements in the process of the crossing of the four Japhetic tribes 
conditioned the further course of development of speech... Later, in founding 
materialist linguistics, Marr did not renounce these elements, but introduced new 
content into them. He connected them not with ethnos, but with the norms of con- 
sciousness in their linguistic manifestation.’ 
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This account of the history of all languages is a generalization of his 
theory of the Japhetic origin of the Indo-European languages into the 
view that all languages have passed through the stage of being ‘Japhetic’, 
meaning no longer a family, but the type of language corresponding to 
the earliest stage but one of social development. However, from Marr’s 
own works the distinction is not always clear between a stadiya (stade) 
and a sistema, the latter being the concrete material of a ‘family’, which 
the original ‘Japhetic’ was. This problem was shelved by dropping the 
name ‘Japhetic Theory’ (1931).?* 

Thus Marr’s view of the development of languages assumes changes 
from one stage to another by sudden ‘dialectical’ leaps. It does so on 
the basis of considering language a superstructure like law, philosophy 
and art, which consequently, like them, changes suddenly with each 
sudden change in the economic basis. Marr often said explicitly that 
language was a superstructure, though he also elsewhere, in order to 
sustain his arguments, called it a means of production. Stalin (see 
Section V below) attacks both extremes and propounds a solution to 
the contradiction. 

At the same time as Marr was developing his theory, other theories 

‘ continued to flourish in the Soviet Union. For example, an alternative 
derivation of the Armenian language was developed on the basis of 
traditional comparative philology by such scholars as Kapantsyan — for 
this he was attacked by Marr in 1931 and compared with the American 
Spitzer. Then one follower of traditional linguistics, Polivanov, 
attempted to set up a ‘Marxist linguistics’ in opposition to Marr. He 
posed all the comparativist arguments against Marr’s whole theory, not 
only against his obvious errors, but did so in the name of Marxism as 
objective science — for example, he made a statistical calculation of the 
relative likelihood of the correspondences claimed by the two theories 
being real. But his For Marxist Linguistics (a collection of minor 
articles) failed to displace Marr in the eyes of the Marxists.*” 

Another attempt was made by the Yazikfront (Linguistic Front), 
which conceded that Marr’s New Doctrine was ‘the fundamental con- 
quest of October in the field of linguistics’, but insisted that it was now 
more of a bar to the development of linguistics than Indo-Europeanism 
was. Their argument that practice must be primary is opposed 
by Mikhankova (p. 446) as a disregard for theory, leading them 
into ‘serious methodological and political mistakes (in the under- 
standing of the national policy of the Soviet Government, of the 
class structure of Soviet society, etc.)’. However the argument from 


_ * Marr himself said of the name ‘Japhetic’: ‘In application to [my] theory as a whole, 
it has received such a general meaning that at the present time it has become super- 
uous.’ 


*" Cf. for example Frek, in Slovanské Spisouné Jazyky, Prague, 1937. 
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practice reappeared in the recent discussions (see Sections IV and Y 
below). 

Meanwhile other scholars were quietly working on in the traditional 
way without open clashes with Marr.** Of course not only the Marrists 
were interested in the social content of language. We have just seen 
that Polivanov called his book For Marxist Linguistics. Selishchev, 
well known as a specialist in East and South Slavonic dialectology, 
wrote in 1926 a book on The Language of the Revolutionary Period 1917- 
1924 in which, while the short theoretical introduction merely mixes 
tenets of the French sociological school (Durkheim, Meillet) with 
Marxist phrases, the rest of the book is a factual exposition of the 
changes in the Russian language brought about by the social upheavals 
of the Revolution. However, in general, the non-Marrist trend had 
followed the same lines as linguistics outside the Soviet Union. 


Ill 


SOVIET LINGUISTICS AFTER MARR (1934-45) 


Thus Marr’s death in 1934 left at least three main strands in the 
thread of Soviet linguistic work; the confused heritage of Marr’s own 
writings; the work of the traditional comparative philologists (for 
example Vinogradov and Bulakhovsky, both of whom are prominent 
in the current controversy); and, being studied by theorist and non- 
theorist alike, the new material of the primitive languages of remote 
parts of the U.S.S.R. (such as Chukchi, Yukagir and others). Of these, 
Marr’s doctrine was now dominant. Thus after his death the Japhetic 
Institute, renamed the Institute of Language and Thought in 1931, 
was named after him, and in the ensuing period lip-service was paid to 
Marr even by those who made little concrete use of his doctrine, like 
Zhirmunsky in National Language and Social Dialect. 

But the apparent triumph of Marr in Soviet linguistics, even among 
those whose actual work really continued the comparative philological 
tradition, was achieved posthumously by his own disciples, led by I. I. 
Meshchaninov,” only by considerable modifications in the ‘New Doc- 
trine of Language’. 

Meshchaninov and his associates claimed the authority of Marr in all 
their works. In fact, however, they ignored parts of his doctrine and 
added to it as they found convenient. It is only in the current dis- 
cussion that the extent of the confusion in Marr’s attempts to apply 


*8 Mikhankova (p. 447) acknowledges that the Yazikfront was useful in showing the 
liveliness of Indo-Europeanism; some of Marr’s followers had so far forgotten this as 
to advocate conciliation with its representatives. 

29 A pupil of Marr already before the Revolution, whom Marr was able to get 
elected to the Academy (1932) only after a struggle (Mikhankova, p. 471). 
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Marxism has been revealed: as we shall see, Stalin’s condemnation of 
Meshchaninov is directed not so much against his own theoretical work 
as against his cardinal role in the perpetuation of the Marr myth. 
Meshchaninov’s own writing shows a gradual departure from the 
original body of Marr’s doctrine as conceived by Marr himself at the 
time of his death, but this departure was in no way a development 
towards the application of Marxism to linguistics as outlined by Stalin 
in his recent articles. It was rather an infusion of orthodox linguistic 
conceptions into the framework of Marrist terminology. As a result, 
his works increasingly lose the general and comprehensive (if confused) 
character of Marr’s own ‘New Doctrine’, and become more and more 
specialized in content and formal in approach, coming down from the 
most general linguistics to an individual part of speech (the verb).*° 
(This point has been made by Professor Matthews (whose ‘Soviet 
Contribution to Linguistic Thought’, Part I, Archivum Linguisticum, 
vol. 2, fasc. I, 1950, appeared too late to be used here)). In 1935, his 
Problem of the Classification of Languages in the light of the New Doctrine 
of Language was published (this was in fact a reprint of a speech he gave 
in February 1934, before Marr’s death). The bulk of this work was 
incorporated in The New Doctrine of Language, published in 1936, and it 
is very interesting that from the larger work are omitted parts of the first 
book concerning the most extravagant components of Marr’s doctrine, 
such as the ‘four element’ theory.** The object of The New Doctrine of 
Language itself was to expound the stadial classification by means of 
concrete language material, especially the newly studied primitive 
languages of the U.S.S.R.** The criterion of stadiality which Mesh- 
chaninov used here was the way in which the subject and object of an 
action are expressed in relation to the verb (the development from 
‘ergative’ to ‘nominative’ construction), that is, it was a syntactical one, 
unlike Marr’s. The title of his next work, General Linguistics 
(Uchpedgiz R.S.F.S.R., 1940), would appear to indicate a compre- 
hensive scope, but in fact it no longer deals with stades as such, but, 
unlike the preceding work, simply considers the various types of syn- 
tactical combinations in abstraction from individual languages. He 
passes from this to Constituents of the Sentence and Parts of Speech 
(Moscow-Leningrad, Academy of Sciences, 1945) — here he deals in 
detail with the more formal side of the structural development of the 


* Meshchaninov thus went against the perspective that he himself indicated in the 
preface to The New Doctrine of Language (OGIZ, Leningrad, 1936, p. 6) where he 
Writes that while his course ‘is not a comprehensive course in general linguistics’, it is 
an ‘exposition of material’ as a basis for the ‘composition of such a work in the future’. 

*! And this despite Meshchaninov’s own later statement (in Bulletin, vol. VIII, 
No. 4, 1949, p. 295) that the ‘doctrine of the four Japhetic linguistic elements was an 
indispensable feature of the Japhetic theory’. Cf. Note 23. 

* As Meshchaninov himself notes in his article in Pravda (16.v.1950). 
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sentence outlined in preceding works. While excellent in its narrow 
sphere, this work can hardly be said to be any nearer to a Marxist 
approach to linguistics — it is perhaps significant that it is this work 
of Meshchaninov’s which is most admired among those orthodox 
Western philologists who have paid serious attention to Soviet linguis- 
tics. His last published book The Verb (1949) deals purely with the 
development of the form of this part of speech from the forms of the 
predicate: The New Doctrine of Language on the other hand dealt with 
the verb as the central component of the sentence im relation to 
thought. 

We have paid so much attention here to Meshchaninov’s own works, 
because he determined the trend of the whole Marrist school.** His own 
tendency to depart in practice from the principles of the master he 
claimed to be following was reflected in his pupils. Professor S. D. 
Katsnelson, for example, in his Course of General Linguistics (Leningrad 
State University, 1941) makes use of Western developments in linguis- 
tics such as linguistic geography (see note 12). In short, the doctrines 
of Marr never really became deeply rooted in the linguistic work of the 
professional philologists who followed Marr, despite the increasing 
aura of reverence surrounding his name, and despite the increasing 
tendency to see his New Doctrine of Language as a part of the general 
Soviet ideology which became firmly established in the 1930s, and as 
an application of Marx’s general doctrines of historical materialism to a 
particular subject. 

But serious practical consequences resulted from this uncritical 
veneration of Marr’s work. Marr himself, at the end of his life, had 
withdrawn from circulation a Course of Lectures he had given at Baku, 
which taugit his erroneous ‘four element’ theory, but it was revealed 
in the Pravda discussion by Meshchaninov that this course was still 
being used by undergraduate students.** Similarly, in teachers’ journals, 
the four elements were being put to uses surpassing Marr himself in 
their absurdity. 

It is obvious that the co-existence of the formal Marr tradition which 
was being inculcated in students and school-teachers, the Meshchaninov 
school, nominally developing within this framework, and the traditional 
comparative philology of the older generation, could not long continue. 
The practical tasks set by the development of Soviet society, and so far 
tackled without a consistent theory, demanded ultimately the emergence 
of an adequate theoretical basis, fitting into Soviet ideology as 4 
whole. 

33 For a summary of post-war developments which shows that this statement has 
perhaps become less true in the past two years, see Section IV of this article. 


*4 According to Stalin’s subsequent statement, Meshchaninov himself was respon- 
sible for this (Pravda, 20.vi.1950). 
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However, before the full effects of these contradictions became 
apparent, the war intervened. While Soviet scholarship did not cease 
its activities, most of the student generation from the language depart- 
ments were in the Armed Forces,** and the Institute of Language and 
Thought in Leningrad had to close down temporarily. The war in 
general shifted the focus of public attention away from ideological 
problems, and little was heard of Soviet linguistic controversy at this 
period. ** 


IV 


SOVIET LINGUISTICS AFTER THE WAR (1945-50) 


The story of the development of Soviet linguistics since the war is a 
complicated one. The three strands we have already distinguished for 
the pre-war period continued: Marrism, Indo-Europeanism, and prac- 
tical work overlapping with these. But the general re-integration of 
Soviet ideology after the war led to a series of attempts to establish 
Marr’s views as modified by his successors as the entirely dominating 
linguistic school in the Soviet Union, as the equivalent in linguistics of 
socialist realism in art, Grekov’s work in historical studies, and the 
Lysenko school in biology. But in view of the haphazard and incon- 
sistent outlook of the Marr school, this was an attempt to integrate by 
means of something in itself quite unintegrated and incapable of acting 
as a guiding force. The result of the successive attempts which we shall 
trace here to impose Marrism on Soviet linguistic studies was an 
increasing failure to cope with practical tasks connected with the social 
and economic changes among the nationalities in post-war years. This 
failure led to the crisis of early 1950, which is only now beginning to be 
resolved as a result of the discussions in Pravda and elsewhere. 

Soviet linguistic studies and the direction of practical linguistic work 
were concentrated by 1945 in two main institutions: the Marr Institute 
of Language and Thought in Leningrad, under the direction of Mesh- 
chaninov, with a department in Moscow, and the Institute of the 
Russian Language of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. with its 
headquarters in Moscow, but with a department in Leningrad. At the 
same time there were important chairs and departments of linguistics 
in the leading universities, particularly of course in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, and the national republics had linguistic departments attached to 
their own Academies of Science (that in Armenia was particularly 
active). The only regular central linguistics publication was the Bulletin 

** Although officially reserved, students in these departments were permitted to 
volunteer, and many apparently in fact did so. 


* For a very full bibliography (in Russian) on the whole development of Soviet 


— from the Revolution to 1945, see Katsnelson in Bulletin, vol. VI, No. 5, 1947, 
- 384. 
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of the Language and Literature Department of the Academy of Sciences J 
of the U.S.S.R., published six times annually.*’ 

In general it is true to say that Marrist influence was strongest in 
Leningrad,** and opposition to Marr strongest in Moscow, particularly 
in the Moscow University. The Editorial Board of the Bulletin, 
although under the direction of Meshchaninov, were evidently wavering 
in their views: as we shall see, strong criticisms were made of them 
during 1947 and 1948, leading to a change in the composition of the 
Board; at the same time, unsuccessful attempts were made (for example 
by N. S. Chemodanov in the discussions of October 1946) to secure 
the publication of a ‘popular and scientific journal’ which would openly 
support Marrist linguistics. 

But at the end of the war and in the first few months after it there 
were no clear signs of any attempts by the Marrists to obtain monopoly 
for their point of view. For example, S. P. Obnorsky in an article in 
the Bulletin in 1944 (vol. III, No. 1) on the “Treatment of the Russian 
language during 25 years’ praised Marr’s work, but in the sixth issue of 
the same year, writing on the contemporary Russian literary language, 
he did not even make reference to Marr. At the same time (in vol. III, 
No. 1) the Bulletin published an article (which was to arouse much 
controversy later) by Vinogradov, well-known opponent of Marr’s doc- 
trines, on ‘Forms of the word’. Further, in early 1945 (vol. IV, No. 2) 
V. F. Shishmarev, writing on ‘Work on languages, literature and 
culture** in the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.’ merely mentioned 
Marr (as a specialist in the Caucasus) and Meshchaninov (as a specialist 
in Palaeo-Asiatic) in a list with thirty or forty others, and wrote: ‘Once we 
have decided to turn our attention to it (filologiya) there is an important 
task in front of us — to apply to it the Marxist point of view. Our task 
is to use the best of our inheritance from the specialists . . . and to § 
re-work this best in the spirit of our basic methodological premisses’ 
(here he clearly implies that in his view Marxism had not yet been 
applied). There is here no attempt to assert the ideological supremacy 
of Marr. 

During the period from mid-1945 to mid-1946, a greater emphasis 
was placed on the importance of Marr’s work. Writers paid tribute to 
Marr for his work in their own speciality.«° Meshchaninov (in vol. IV, 


3? Edited by a Board consisting of I. Y. Krachkovsky, P. I. Lebedev-Polyansky and 
S. P. Obnorsky. The chief editor was Meshchaninov himself, the secretary S. G. 
Barkhuradov. 

38 Cf. Havranek (see Section VI below): ‘From Leningrad, i.e. from the very 
centre of the Marr school . . .’ (Tvorba, 19 vii 1950). : 

poe = of which is in Russian filologiya, which has a different sense from the English 
philology. ' 

4° For example, V. A. Gordlevsky, in vol. IV, Nos. 3-4, on “The numeral 50 in the 
Turkish language.’ 
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Nos. 3-4) wrote a laudatory article on the occasion of the tenth anni- 
versary of the death of Marr. But even Meshchaninov himself was at 
this time cautious in his approach to Marr: 


There were separate elements of unjustified enthusiasms in the work of 
N. Y. Marr, there were even partial deviations from the correct application 
of methodological premisses. Marr himself also noticed this, and intro- 
duced the necessary corrections. But they are not the point... He put 
linguistics . ..on a correct path. 


And later in the same article he refers to Marr’s analysis of stadial tran- 
sition by leaps as a ‘system, it is true, insufficiently precise in its details’. 

Meanwhile traditional linguistic views continued to be put forward, 
apparently without serious opposition. A session of the Department 
of Language and Literature of the Academy of Sciences was devoted to 
the memory of L. V. Shcherba, a pupil of Baudouin de Courtenay, and 
an article of his praising Baudouin was reproduced in Bulletin vol. IV, 
No. 5. An article in early 1946 (vol. V, No. 1) by E. Agayan“ treated 
such ‘Indo-Europeanists’ as Acharyan with great respect, and put the 
anti-Marrist Kapantsyan and the Marrists Garibyan and Sevak on the 
same level, all being considered to be Marxist philologists. Next, the 
Indo-Europeanist G. O. Vinokur wrote some ‘Notes on Russian word 
formation’ (vol. V, No. 4). Finally, towards the end of 1946 (in vol. V, 
No. 5) the Polish philologist J. G. Kurylowicz wrote his notorious 
attack on ‘Ergativeness and stadiality in language’, which figured 
prominently in all the later discussions. This concluded: 


We merely affirm on the basis of the above that ergativeness and nomina- 
tiveness not only do not reflect any distinction in thought, but are forms 
completely indefinite as stades. If stadiality in the development of language 


did exist, then it left no trace in the material at our disposal and set out 
above. 


But the publication of his article was a last outcrop of the ideological 
laxness of the war years. Three events in the summer of 1946 led to 
the strengthening of Marrism among Soviet philologists. The discus- 
sions led by A. Zhdanov on the literary magazines Leningrad and 
Zvezda (centred around the stories of Zoshchenko and the poetry of 
Anna Akhmatova), and the resolutions of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party on literature, the cinema, and the theatre, marked a 
greater attention to problems of ideology by the Party. The drafting 
of the post-war Five Year Plan (1946-50) led all academic institutions 
to discuss the whole problem of their work in a radical manner and on a 
fairly long-term basis. And on June 27th, 1946, Meshchaninov received 


.” On ‘25 years of linguistics in Armenia’. See below in this section for evidence of 
his changed attitude by late 1949. 
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a Stalin Prize First Class of 200,000 rubles for his work Constituents of 
the Sentence and Parts of Speech in which he ‘applied Marr’s teaching 
to the sphere of syntax and morphology’. This award was seen by the 
more enthusiastic Marrists (for example, Chemodanov) as an indication 
that the Communist Party and the Government regarded Mesh- 
chaninov’s methodological position favourably. 

It wasin this atmosphere that the first large-scale discussion on 
Soviet linguistics was held at a joint meeting of the Institute of the 
Russian Language and the Institute of Language and Thought, called 
on October 18th, 1946, to discuss “The tasks in scientific research work 
of the linguistic institutes in the current five year plan’. This meeting 
may be said to mark the nodal point in the first drive for the establishment 
of the monopoly of Marrist doctrine since the war. 

Meshchaninov himself in opening the discussion confined himself to 
comparatively mild praise of Marr; in fact he referred to the difficulties 
of using Marr’s works because of the frequent changes in his thought, 
and attacked Baushev of Leningrad for using the four-element theory 
‘which we renounced 15 years ago’. At the same time he referred to the 
general confusion of thought among philologists about fundamental 
problems, to which ‘our attention has been extremely weak’. He referred 
to the failure to resolve the problems of stadiality, and to the number of 
conflicting theories recently put forward.‘* He attributed the failure 
to study such questions as the substratum theory, the comparative 
historical method, and the comparative grammar of the Finnish, 
Japhetic, Turkic and Iranian languages to the ‘absence of criticism 
which could have helped forward the question’: this absence had ‘of 
course held up the solution of a number of basic methodological 
problems’. 

Meshchaninov referred to the effect this was having on practical 
work, and even referred to the ‘stagnant period’ which Soviet linguis- 
tics was passing through. Other speakers followed him in this. They 
referred to the lack of knowledge among Soviet philologists of contem- 
porary developments in Western linguistics. Guchman said ‘we often 
even don’t know what they are writing about us’; Yakovlev said ‘I myself 
have only just begun to know the dominant teachings of the past 10 
years’ (structuralism, etc.). At the same time teachers in universities 
used textbooks based on the work of the end of the nineteenth century; 
and Soviet philologists did not even understand the different tendencies 
which prevailed among themselves, so that the establishment of a Chair 
of Comparative Philology in Moscow after a break of many years had 


“2 His own on ‘conceptual categories’, Abayevy’s on ‘ideasemantika’, Bubrich’s 
theory of an ‘absolute’ stade, and Katsnelson and Desnitskaya’s rival interpretations 
of the ergative stade. 
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passed unnoticed. Phonetic study was now virtually ignored, it was 
said. 

But while Meshchaninov’s followers agreed with him on the bad 
state of Soviet linguistics, they did not follow him in his mild attitude 
(at this stage of the controversy) towards his opponents. P. I. Lebedev- 
Polyansky said that philological work was a part of the great struggle 
of socialism against capitalism and that ‘all departures from Marr’s 
teaching, both to the right and the left, or, more accurately, backwards 
from Marr, are impermissible’. N.S. Chemodanov attacked Chikobava 
for supporting Saussure by criticizing Marr, and Vinokur for his support 
of the ancestral language theory in his Russian Language (1945); he 
criticized the 1945 Scientific Assembly in Moscow University for the 
absence of any mention of Marr. 

The immediate results of this discussion were however not striking. 
Meshchaninov recommended the inauguration of a series of self- 
critical reports and discussions, the development of closer links with the 
universities, and the education of young ‘cadres’ inside the linguistic 
institutes themselves. But there was no specific attempt to secure the 
full domination of Marr’s teachings. 

The effect of the discussion was rather to draw attention to the failure 
to resolve the problem of stadiality. The controversy which followed 
took place on the basis of the assumption that stadial changes did in fact 
take place, and by dialectical leaps.** A number of articles on this sub- 
ject were published in the Bulletin,*« and centred round a discussion in 
the Comparative Philology Section of the Institute of Language and 
Thought (which was under the direction of Zhirmunsky), a discussion 
initiated by Meshchaninov himself (it took place between December 
1946, and February 1947). A. A. Kholodovich pointed out that Marr 
had studied stades from a Jexicological point of view, and that Mesh- 
chaninov: had devoted all his attention to considering grammatical 
stades, primarily from the point of view of the subject-object relation. 
He claimed that Meshchaninov in his latest work was devoting attention 
to those parts of grammatical structure which he had so far ignored, 
and that what was now needed was a synthesis of the whole of Mesh- 
chaninov’s work with Marr’s. This unresolved problem of the basic 
stadial categories into which language development is divided runs 
through the whole of the succeeding discussions. 

During 1947 and early 1948 the surface of Soviet linguistic controversy 
showed little of the strong cross-currents beneath it. The discussion on 

“During the October 1946 discussion Lebedev-Polyansky said ‘it is possible to 


quarrel about the concrete ways in which stadiality is expressed, but impossible to 


deny its existence’. 
“ Meshchaninov and Katsnelson in vol. VI, No. 1, Guchman in No. 2, Meshchani- 
nov again in No. 3. 
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stadiality had no conclusive outcome. A discussion held in November 
1946** on Meshchaninov’s work by the Moscow Department of the 
Institute of Language and Thought dealt with only secondary points." 
A Scientific Conference of post-graduate research workers was held by 
the Institute in March 1947, but dealt only with very detailed problems, 
At the same time philological articles in the Bulletin became restricted 
to the purely technical.‘? But that practical tasks were unresolved was 
indicated by the annual discussion in the same year of the Leningrad 
Section of the Institute of the Russian Language on the study of dialects 
for the projected dialect atlas. This discussion indicated the large-scak 
nature of linguistic studies in the Soviet Union: already by this time 
material had been received from 2027 inhabited places. But what is 
most significant for our present analysis is that the work on the Atlas 
was far behind schedule, and that it was considered possible that the 
plan of completion by 1955 might not be fulfilled: work on volumes V, 
VIII and IX had not yet begun; material had to be received from 750-800 
places per annum to ensure completion, and there were not enough 
trained philologists available to ensure this. 

But there was so far little indication of the fierce controversy which 
was to take place later in the year. It is true that during 1947 a strong 
attack was made in both Moscow and Leningrad on Vinogradov’s book 
The Russian Language because it ignored Marr, and that Katsnelson 
wrote a severe criticism of Vinogradov for his attempt to identify 
Potebnya’s and Marr’s teachings on stadiality,** but although this 
criticism was published to initiate discussion, it was not followed up. 
And the publication of an article by the President of the Belgrade 
Academy of Sciences, Beli¢, an Indo-Europeanist, on “The nature of 
language and its study’ (a report of a speech given on June 13th, 1947) 
and of a report by L. A. Bulakhovsky on the ‘Slavonic names of birds" 
which used purely non-Marrist comparative methods of analysis, was 
seen later by Marrists as an indication of the over-liberal attitude of the 
Editorial Board of the Bulletin. But the caution of even avowed Marrists F 
at this stage was indicated in Katsnelson’s article on ‘30 years of 
Soviet general linguistics’ (in vol. VI, No. 5), where he referred to 
Marr and Meshchaninov as being the successors of Potebnya, 
Fortunatov and Baudouin, and as suffering from ‘failings and 


45 Reported in the third number of 1947 of the Bulletin. 

46 There was much criticism of Meshchaninov’s three-phase analysis of conceptual 
categories, grammatical conceptions, and grammatical categories. 

47 For example, Bogoliubov wrote on the ‘Etymology of the Vakhan auxiliary verb 
tei-tu’ (in vol. VI, No. 4, 1947). i. 

48 Vinogradov’s article was published in the Vestnik of Moscow State University 
Nos. 3-4, 1946, published in the spring of 1947; Katsnelson’s criticism was published 
in the Bulletin, vol. VII, No. 1, 1948. 

4° Delivered on the same date as Beli¢’s, and printed in the second number, 194, 
vol. VII, of the Bulletin. 
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mistakes’, although ‘closer than all other linguistic conceptions to a 
Marxist one’. 

This apparent lull was not to last. The discussion led by A. 
Zhdanov on Alexandrov’s textbook on Western philosophy (already in 
June 1947), and the discussion and resolutions of the special August 
1948 session of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences streng- 
thened those who wished to secure the predominance of Marrism. 
Already in June, before the Lysenko discussions, two special meetings 
had been held. 

The first was a joint meeting of the Gorky Institute of World Litera- 
ture, the Institute of Language and Thought, the Oriental Institute and 
the Institute of the Russian Language, to discuss the work of the Lan- 
guage and Literature Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences. The Bulletin 
was criticized for its lack of critical articles on foreign linguistics, for its 
lack of material on contemporary languages and their relation with 
Russian, for its failure to publish enough material on Russian itself, on 
the work of Academies affiliated to the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
and on local work. But these criticisms, which reflected the practical 
weakness of Soviet linguistic studies, were supplemented by strictures 
on the Editorial Board for its publication of articles by Beli¢ and Kury- 
lowicz, and for its failure to give a lead in favour of Marrism in Editorials 
—a reflection of this was seen to be the failure to publish any report of 
the criticisms of Vinogradov which had been made in Moscow and 
Leningrad. This attack was led by G. P. Serdyuchenko, who during the 
ensuing discussions was the most vehement of the Marrists. 

The second discussion of June 1948, held by the Moscow section of 
the Institute of Language and Thought, on the ‘Immediate tasks in 
Soviet linguistics’ was led by Serdyuchenko and included criticisms of 
Shishmarev and Zhirmunsky for tracing certain of Marr’s views to the 
pre-revolutionary philologist Veselovsky, and of Russky yaztk v shkole 
(The Russian Language in School) for its favourable review of the non- 
Marrist Introduction to Linguistics (a work written by Reformatsky), 
and for its failure to criticize Vinogradov’s book sufficiently. At the end 
of the discussion Serdyuchenko announced that the Institute intended 
to have a series of reports delivered supporting Marr and criticizing 
Western schools of linguistics (Saussurianism, Bloomfield, etc.). 

This was the beginning of the second main-.wave of the post-war 
‘Marvist offensive’. This reached its height after the Lysenko discussions, 
in two meetings, one in Leningrad, called by the Academic Council of 
the Institute of Language and Thought and the Leningrad Department 
of the Institute of the Russian Language (on October 22nd, 1948), and 
the other in Moscow, called by the Academic Council of the Institute 
of the Russian Language and the Moscow Department of the Institute 
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of Language and Thought (on November 17th, 1948). These meetings 
both opened with a report by F. I. Filin ‘Concerning the two tendencies 
in linguistics’, and a main report by Meshchaninov.’*° 

In his report Meshchaninov developed the parallel between the situa- 
tion in biology, where bourgeois schools looked on the hereditary 
particle as a thing in itself, and in linguistics, where both the ‘national 
spirit’ school of Humboldt and the Saussurians saw language-as a thing 
in itself, and not as a part of a law-governed process of development. 
He claimed that the Indo-European school was particularly useless in 
a country like the Soviet Union, where the different languages to be 
compared belonged to different language-families. The failure to 
develop comparative grammars of languages from different families, 
and the split of morphology from syntax in teaching Russian to the 
national minorities, were both failures of the attempts to apply bourgeois 
linguistic doctrines to the present situation in the Soviet Union. Lin- 
guistic studies must be developed on the basis of a close linking of 
language and society. 

Now much of this argument is unimpeachable from a Marxist point 
of view. But Meshchaninov and Filin were later to be challenged by 
Stalin and others on the conclusion they drew from this, that Marr’s 
doctrines do enable a close linking of language and society. Filin himself 
put forward certain Marrist propositions in this connection which were 
later to be challenged by Stalin (see Section V below): 


(1) “The New Doctrine of Language looks on speech as an ideological 
superstructure, the changes in which are determined ir the final analysis 
by changes in the social and economic basis. The origin of language, its 
history and its contemporary position, are organically linked with the 
history of society, with the interchange and struggle of social formations, 
with the class struggle.’ 

(2) ‘Language in its long history has developed and is developing by 
means of leaps, acquiring at various stages of social life a new quality, 
distinct in its basic features from its state in preceding periods.’ 


Both Filin and Meshchaninov combined their defence of Marrism as 
the only Marxist standpoint on linguistics with a sharp attack on Mart’s 
opponents.** The meetings passed resolutions demanding practical 


50 That the meetings were intended by the organizers to parallel the biological 
discussions is emphasized by the title of Meshchaninov’s report ‘On the situation in 
linguistic science’, an exact parallel with Lysenko’s ‘On the situation in biological 
science’. Similar conferences were held in other sciences. 

51 The points they made included the following. In the Ucheniye zapiski of Moscow 
University (No. 128, spring 1948), Vinogradov had praised Shakhmatov’s methodo- 
logical position; in the Reports and Communications of the Institute of the Russian 
Language (No. 4, 1947) he had praised Selishchev’s ‘Old Slavonic Language’, then 
being prepared for the press; in Reports and Communications of the Philological Faculty 
of Moscow University for 1947 he said the achievements of de Saussure and 
school must be used. Avanesov, Kuznetsov and Sidorov had used the work of the 
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steps towards the complete dominance of Marrism. The Leningrad 
resolution for example reads (in part): 


The Academic Council considers essential: 

(1) the development of propaganda for the achievements of progressive 
Soviet linguistics [i.e. Marrism — R. W. D. and J. E.] on a wide scale; 

(2) the carrying-out of a critical re-examination of teaching syllabuses 
and plans for the preparation of post-graduate philological students; . . . 

(5) the preparation for publication of textbooks on general linguistics 
and on the main subjects of various linguistic specialities, corresponding 
to the requirements of materialist linguistics. 


It is interesting to note how already at this stage the bad practical 
situation, and the failure to apply Marrism to the needs of the Soviet 
Union, were worrying the speakers in these discussions. V. M. Zhir- 
munsky, in charge of the Department of Comparative Linguistics of 
the Institute of Language and Thought, referred to the bad situation 
in which his staff, while studying problems of pre-history, and correctly 
criticizing the ancestral language theory, had not yet examined the 
modern and recent history of European languages from the point of 
view of stadiality. S. A. Katsnelson criticized the Marrists themselves 
for formalism in their application of Marr’s doctrines. A. V. Desnitskaya 
pointed out that historical and archaeological studies on the one hand, 
and linguistic studies on the other, were moving along separate roads — 
the archaeologists said that the philologists were not linking linguistic 
questions with questions of the history of material culture, and the 
historians were using Western sources for linguistic evidence. This is 
very significant as showing that Marrism was not connected with general 
Marxist ideology and was not checking its conclusions with the results 
of other scientific disciplines in its field. 

It was proving impossible to work out a consistent methodology on 
the basis of Marrism. In consequence, comparative grammars, pub- 
lished as part of the Five Year Plan, were using contradictory methods of 
approach, and virtually no Marrist textbooks had been published. 
Where practical work was good, as in some branches of the study of 
Russian, it was not using a Marrist basis. The advisers to the Ministry 
of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R. and the Ministry of Education 
of the R.S.F.S.R., the authors of textbooks and school syllabuses, most 
professors and research students, and the editors of Russian Language in 
the School were opponents of Marr. The Ministry of Higher Education, 


western ‘linguistic geographers’ Jakobson and Trubetskoy in their phonological work. 
Other philologists were openly supporting the ancestral language theory: Bulakhovsky 
in ‘General Slavonic names of birds’, Bubrich in ‘Historical phonetics of Finnish’, 
L. P. Yakubinsky in Vestnik of Leningrad University (No. 1, 1947) — and in the Uche- 
mye Zapiski of Rostov-on-Don University Kuznetsov had even attacked Nemirovsky 
for opposing the ancestral language theory. 
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having decided that the syllabus on the history of the Russian language 
prepared for the previous session under the editorship of Vinogradoy 
was unsatisfactory, were still using it in the current session. 

But these practical failings were all attributed by the Marrists to the 
influence of supporters of ‘bourgeois’ linguistic schools, and not to the 
inapplicability of their own methodology. During the whole of 1949 
they carried out what may be seen as the third stage of the Marrist attack, 
but this time supported by a number of publicist organs: this attack 
had all the more force because the campaign against ‘cosmopolitanism’ 
was by now in full swing, and the Marrists saw their own campaign as 
a reinforcement of it. 

In the first place, Pravda itself, the organ of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, carried a review, on January 5th, 1949, of 
L. R. Zinder’s Questions of Phonetics, saying that this work was ‘an 
example of disrespect to both the reader and science’, because it ignored 
the writings of Marx, Engels and Marr on linguistics, and ignored Soviet 
linguistics as a whole. ** 

In the second place, the Literaturnaya Gazeta, published by the 
Union of Soviet Writers, which had already come out in favour of Marr 
in 1947, published two articles on April 6th, 1949 (in No. 28), under 
the general heading ‘For materialist linguistics’, These articles, by 
Meshchaninov (“The Creative Heritage from N. Y. Marr’) and Serdyu- 
chenko (‘Against Idealism and Formalism in Linguistic Science’, 
repeated the attacks on ‘certain of our scientists, even from the younger 
generation of philologists’, who had an uncritical attitude to bourgeois 
philologists and a hyper-critical one to Marr. 

Thirdly, Kultura i zhizn (Culture and Life) on May 11th, 1949, pub- 
lished an article by N. Bernikov and I. Braginsky, entitled ‘For pro- 
gressive Soviet linguistics’ in which they violently attacked the opponents 
of Marrism. They referred to the split of linguistic theory from practice: 
‘the split of research work in linguistics from practical tasks is growing 
more and more’. The study of Russian and of the development of 
modern languages was falling behind, concentrating on petty details 
alone. This could be overcome only by criticism and self-criticism, by 
attracting public interest in linguistic studies, and by interesting practi- 
cal linguistic workers in scientific work based on Marrism. 

Great importance was attached to this article, since Culture and Life 
is the organ of the Agitation and Propaganda Department of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. The Academic Councils 
of the two Institutes held special discussions of the article in Leningrad 
(June 28-29th, 1949) and Moscow (May 27-28th,- 1949) and passed 


52 It should be noted, however, that unlike Lysenko, the Marrists were never able 
to say that the Central Committee approved their point of view. 
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resolutions attacking ‘reactionary idealists’ such as Chikobava, Reform- 
atsky and Kapantsyan, and even attacking some Marrists (Desnitskaya, 
Guchman and Zhirkov) for attempting to build a bridge between Marr 
and bourgeois linguistics. They suggested various practical measures: 
both Institutes to discuss problems jointly; two volumes of Marr’s 
selected works to be issued in 1949-50; proper links to be developed with 
the Institute of the History of Material Culture, the Institute of Ethno- 
graphy, and the Institutes of Literature, History and Philosophy of the 
Academy of Sciences; monthly open meetings to be held to discuss the 
most important problems; scientific research programmes to be examined 
and brought in line with the needs of the Five Year Plan and the public. 

Finally, the whole question was discussed by the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., the most important scientific 
body in the Soviet Union, and on June 21st, 1949, it passed a long 
resolution of 3000 words on ‘The present position in Soviet linguistics 
and measures for improvement of linguistic work in the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R.’** This reviews the whole controversy of the 
previous years, opening with a panegyric of the “Bolshevik scientist’ 
Marr. It attacks Vinogradov, Chikobava and others, and praises the 
work of Meshchaninov, while criticizing his theory of ‘conceptual cate- 
gories’. Dealing in detail with the bad practical situation in Soviet 
linguistics (see the quotation below), it at the same time attributes this 
to the influence of Marr’s opponents and puts forward a series of thir- 
teen practical proposals, including the setting up of a commission under 
the chairmanship of Vavilov (the President of the Academy of Sciences) 
to carry out these measures. 

If Marr’s doctrines had the significance that his supporters believed 
they had, this resolution would have set linguistics finally on a path 
where it could properly fulfil its practical tasks. But in the first place, 
Marr’s supporters, notably Serdyuchenko, found themselves forced to 
fall back more and more on an uncritical approach to Marr, and on a 
mere negation of all ‘bourgeois’ linguistics. Y. S. Maslov, for example 
(see Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 3) attacked all attempts to use the compara- 
tive historical method, even by such Marrists as Guchman. Serdyu- 
chenko in the same number is reported as saying that it was necessary 
to ‘take into account the element analysis’, and in vol. VIII, No. 4, in 
praising the ‘palaeontological method, unbreakably linked by Marr 
with the element analysis’, declares that ‘it is hardly possible to deny 
the fact of the existence of such primitive elements of the primitive 
root-word’, and merely adds that ‘no-one will now insist on establishing 
precisely four [Serdyuchenko’s italics] primary elements of speech’. 
Even Meshchaninov, in the same number, only commits himself to 


® This resolution is reproduced almost in full in the Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 6, 1949. 
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saying that element analysis is not appropriate for modern languages. 

This increased dogmatism in relation to Marr was accompanied by 
criticism of Meshchaninov himself. According to Serdyuchenko 
(Bulletin, vol. VII, No. 3) Meshchaninov’s studies have been deflected 
entirely to problems of syntax, ignoring questions of vocabulary, 
semantics, material culture, language and class, language and nation, 
and failing to establish any connection with philosophers, historians 
and ethnographers. Maslov adds (in the same number) that in his 
latest work Meshchaninov has turned from studying the problem of 
stadiality to mere ‘description of formal language structures’. Mesh- 
chaninov (in Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 5) admits this and at the same time 
declares that even his ‘New Doctrine’ (1936) based stades merely on 
separate examples and observations. 

So we have a situation in which the followers of Marr, criticizing 
Marr’s opponents and trying to squeeze them out of linguistic work, are 
themselves unable to develop a consistent Marrist theory, much less 
apply it in practice, and resort to supporting such concepts as element 
analysis which, it will be remembered, Meshchaninov declared in 1946 
had been abandoned fifteen years before. 

Thus the organization of teaching, research and field work became 
less and less co-ordinated. Many examples of this appeared in the May 
and June (1949) discussions. Peysikov spoke of the backwardness of 
semasiological and Iranian philological studies; Glonti referred to the 
low theoretical level in Georgia (‘most Georgian linguists are grouped 
around the activities of [the anti-Marrist] Chikobava’); Mikhailov 
spoke of the weak links between the central organs and the localities, 
Chemodanov of the backwardness in the study of Romance languages. 
Yakovlev declared that Soviet philologists were ignoring Soviet works 
on linguistics, and paying most attention to the work of foreign writers; 
Bokarev pointed out that many written languages had no grammars ot 
dictionaries, several languages had not yet been given a written form, 
and that a planned study of popular dialects had not been worked out. 
Meshchaninov himself (vol. VIII, No. 4) admitted that field-work | 
among the national minorities was weak, and often confined to ‘work in 
the study, using material collected by foreign scientists from foreign 
sources which have not been checked’. Even the problem of the origin 
of language, on which Marr and his followers had concentrated theif 
attention, had not been examined enough in recent years, and had been 

54 The dogmatic extremes to which some Marrists were going by this time are 
illustrated by the report of a speech by Anna Movsesyan from Armenia in the January 
1950 discussions. She pointed to the hesitancy on those of Marr’s principles which his 
‘opponents declared to be incorrect and defective’ and said that Marr’s element analysis 
‘is the foundation of the New Doctrine of Language and stands in basic opposition to 


the bourgeois formal comparative method. Element analysis makes it possible to 
penetrate the true history of human language.’ 
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considered apart from archaeology. As the resolution of the Academy 
of Sciences said: 


Even [sic] the representatives of the New Doctrine of Language have 
not connected their work with the very important practical tasks of lin- 
guistic work in the national republics and regions of the U.S.S.R., often 
preferring narrow work in the study to carrying out the important tasks 
of the further development of national language work. Deprived of 
scientific leadership and co-ordination, the local linguistic centres have 
made a number of serious mistakes and failings in alphabet work, in work- 
ing out national orthographies and terminology, and dictionaries and gram- 
mars of separate languages ... The question of the extent of the under- 
standing and use of the recently established national literary languages by 
the mass of the population has not been studied. 


It was clear that such a situation could not long be allowed to continue, 
and that the break of theory from practice could not indefinitely be 
attributed merely to the insufficient grasp of the theory by Soviet 
philologists. During the remainder of 1949 the drive for Marrism con- 
tinued. The Literaturnaya Gazeta on October 19th (No. 84, 1949) 
published an attack on the Armenian philologists Kapantsyan and 
Acharyan for their anti-Marrism, and pointed out that the Central 
Committee of the Armenian Communist Party had passed a resolution 
criticizing them. And even in 1950 it was publishing reports supporting 
Marr’s ‘Materialist doctrine of language’ (No. 3), and describing the 
bad situation in Moscow University, which had not paid sufficient 
attention to the various 1949 resolutions (No. 14). At the same time the 
Editorial Board of the Bulletin was ‘strengthened’ by including the 
ultra-Marrists Serdyuchenko and Filin. A series of articles was pub- 
lished in most leading academic journals in early 1950 praising Marr’s 
work.°* The Bulletin itself (No. 5, 1949) carried an editorial on ‘The 
present position and tasks of Soviet linguistics’. 

In March 1950 an all-Union meeting of supporters of Marr was 
called under the auspices of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences, 
and the discussion at it seems to have followed the familiar lines. But 
the resolution was not discussed by the Presidium or transmitted for 
action or discussion to the Republics or localities. In fact already in the 
first few months of 1950 there were signs of a critical attitude to the 
Marr school in wider circles. No number of the Bulletin appeared in 
early 1950. But in ‘Questions of Philosophy’, No. 3, 1949 (published in 
April 1950) there was a long summary (by Spirkir) of the discussions at 
the Moscow and Leningrad meetings of January 24-27th, 1950, devoted 
to the 85th anniversary of Marr’s birth and 15th anniversary of his death. 
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“e.g. in Voprosy Istorii, No. 2, 1950; Vestnik Drevney Istorii (Bulletin of Ancient 
History), No. 1, 1950. 
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Spirkir, while not attacking Marr himself, commented sharply on the 
contributions which his leading supporters made to these discussions; 


Although he provided a comprehensive description of N. Y. Marr's 
personality as a scientist and a teacher, Academician I. I. Meshchaninov did 
not indicate future prospects for developing the science of language and in 
essence he by-passed the unsatisfactory situation on the linguistic front, 
failing to disclose the reasons for this unsatisfactory situation. 


A similar comment was made on Serdyuchenko, and about Chemodanoy 
it was said: 


It was noted by those who participated in the discussion that Professor 
Chemodanov’s report was not self-critical. 


The editor of the journal in a note observed that the discussions did 
not reflect creative development; that the reports by the heads of the 
Institute of Language and Thought were insufficiently self-critical; that 
philologists of the Russian language did not participate; and that 
theoretical research, practical work and language teaching were all un- 
satisfactory. 

Finally, on April 12th, 1950, the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences passed a resolution ‘on the scientific activity, position, and 
preparation of cadres of the Institute of Language and Thought’. This 
resolution seems not to have been published, but it apparently did not 
improve matters: it was evidently shortly after this that the decision was 
taken to launch the discussion in Pravda which re-examined the whole 
basis of Marr’s theory. 


V 


THE ‘PRAVDA’ DISCUSSIONS AND STALIN’S CONTRIBUTIONS (MAY-JULY, 1950) 


In opening the Pravda discussions on May gth the editors stated 
in a note: 


In connection with the unsatisfactory state of Soviet linguistics, the 
Board considers it necessary to arrange a free discussion in the pages of 
Pravda in order by criticism and self-criticism to overcome the stagnation 
in the development of Soviet linguistics and give a correct orientation to 
future scientific work in this field... Beginning with the present number 
two pages of Pravda weekly will be devoted to discussion articles on 
linguistics. 

The discussion lasted for nine weeks, and included contributions 
from fourteen important philologists, whose viewpoints varied from 
the Marrism of Meshchaninov and Professor F. Filin (Academic Secre- 
tary of the Academy) to the extreme ‘Indo-Europeanism’ and opposition 
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to Marrism of Chikobava and B. Serebrennikov (Doctor of Philological 
Sciences in Moscow University). 

The greatest contrast of views was presented at the beginning of the 
discussion. It was opened by Chikobava on May gth with a strong 
attack on Marr (‘On certain questions of Soviet linguistics’). This was 
followed in the next week (May 16th) by a somewhat vaguer reply by 
Meshchaninov, which nevertheless committed him to justifying 
Marrism along familiar lines. During the next two weeks there were 
several shorter contributions, most of which were by definite partisans 
such as the anti-Marrists Serebrennikov (‘On the assumptions made by 
Marr in his research’) and Kapantsyan (“Concerning certain of Marr’s 
linguistic postulates’), or the Marrists Filin (‘Against stagnation, for 
development’) and Chemodanov (‘Lines of development of Soviet lin- 
guistics’). But by this stage even some of these partisans were expressing 
themselves very mildly: Sanzheyev, for example, while bringing evi- 
dence for Marr, is humorously critical of his excesses, and Popov 
(‘Neglected questions of Soviet linguistics’) is not concerned with the 
main argument. 

From this point, the discussion tended to become more and more 
lost in a mass of detail: the main thread of the argument became some- 
what confused, and the contributors seem to be trying to reconcile the 
two points of view, without examining their premisses fundamentally. 
They included Vinogradov, whose article (‘Develop Soviet linguistics 
on the basis of Marxist-Leninist theory’) represented the most useful, 
but still largely unsuccessful, attempt at a reconciliation (June 6th), 
Bulakhovsky (‘On the road to materialist linguistics’), Nikiforov (“The 
history of the Russian language and Marr’s theory’), and Kudryavtsev 
(‘On the question of the class structure of language’) (these last three 
were published on June 13th). These were followed by Chernykh’s 
article (“Critique of certain postulates of the New Doctrine’), published 
together with Stalin’s main contribution on June 2oth. Two further 
numbers were devoted to the discussion after this (on June 27th and 
July 4th). Here we propose to consider the discussion before Stalin’s 
contribution topic by topic. 

First, the most general question, the relation of Marr’s theory to 
Marxism, and to objective science in general. 

Chikobava holds that it is unscientific, because it is not based on facts. 
Chemodanov retorts that the ancestral language theory, supported by 
Chikobava, is refuted by the evidence of the other social sciences (but 
this could be looked on by anti-Marrists merely as an additional con- 
firmation of their claim that the other social sciences, particularly early 
history, had become infected by Marrism). 

Chernykh draws attention to the name of the theory: if Marrism is 
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Marxist, he says, why is it called the ‘New’ Doctrine, and not simply 
the Soviet theory of linguistics, for since Soviet society contains no 
ideological divisions Soviet science should be a united whole. 

Vinogradov divides Soviet scholars into three kinds, as shown by the 
discussion up till Stalin: the straightforward followers of Marr who 
consider that he founded Marxist linguistics; those who disagree with 
this but think that he can provide the basis for doing so; and-those who 
have no theory of their own but are a prey to bourgeois theories and 
empiricism. He accuses Marr’s followers of not applying Marxism in 
judging pre-revolutionary Russian linguistics; while he recognizes 
Marr’s merit in attacking bourgeois errors (although he did not attack 
linguistic idealism (Vossler) or formalism, according to Chikobava), he 
insists that they went too far, contravening Zhdanov’s principle that to 
negate bourgeois science does not merely mean to say ‘no’. Kapantsyan 
supports this view: he emphasizes the lack of continuity of Marr's 
followers with previous Russian linguistics, and accuses him of sub- 
stituting for it a ‘cosmopolitan’ doctrine which led to the errors in 
Soviet linguistics. 

Thinking on the same lines, Chikobava claims that while Marr was 
opposed to idealism he did not grasp Marxism, and this led to his 
errors in the application of it. Thus, he says, Marr substituted for the 
real history of language subjective ‘linguistic palaeontology’, and 
Vinogradov too condemns Marr’s theory as ariti-historical. Sere- 
brennikov adds that Marr re-introduced the ancestral language in the 
form of the four elements. ** 

But most of the discussion was taken up not with these general 
questions but with the detail of the theory. 

Here an examination of the theory begins logically with considering 
the relation of language and thought. According to Bulakhovsky and 
Chemodanov Marr’s theory is based on the Marxist-Leninist view of 
consciousness. But Serebrennikov on the other hand claims that the 
doctrine of stades of thought, including pre-logical thought, is contrary 
to Lenin’s statement (Filosofskiye tetradi, 1947, p. 308) that fantasy is 
always subordinate to objective thinking. Kapantsyan attacks Mart’s 
assertion that the communication of the future will be thought without 
language: in this connection he adduces Engels’s arguments against 


58 « “Tn general, if we are to speak of an ancestral language, an original state of vocal 
speech, then this was the speech of narrow scope of a definite profession, magic 
speech .. .” (Marr, Selected Works, vol. 1, p. 259.) If vocal speech, having been origin- 
ally the acquisition of the magicians, developed from the originally isolated four ele- 
ments, then the analogy between the ancestral language and the four elements 18 
here complete.’ (Serebrennikov.) In fact the words Marr so truly used against Meil- 
let’s conception of the ancestral language (Mikhankova, p. 430, note 2) could be used 
against Marr himself: ‘What kind of history is this, if it is impossible to determine 
exactly either time or place?’ 
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Diihring. Vinogradov argues that Marr goes against Stalin’s teaching 
on the subject, that he vulgarizes the relation between language and 
thought, and that his school has produced no concrete analysis of the 
sentence as examined in relation to thought by Engels and Lenin: 
against this Meshchaninov claims that Marr had realized that the 
word has meaning only in the sentence, and therefore derived parts of 
speech from constituents of the sentence. 

From this discussion naturally moves on to the relationship of language 
with society — Marr regarded language as a superstructure, equally with 
thought (but see above, p. 217). Kapantsyan regards this as one of 
Marr’s services to linguistics, and no one before Stalin expressed com- 
plete disagreement with it. Chikobava writes that language cannot be 
compared directly with other superstructures like art without con- 
sidering its specific features, although the posing of this:problem by 
Marr was an undoubted service. Nikiforov thinks language is a super- 
structure, but not of a class nature (this contradicts Stalin’s demarcation 
of superstructure, see below). Meshchaninov criticizes Marr as mechan- 
ical for identifying superstructure (language) with basis. No one sees 
the contradiction between the view of language as a superstructure and 
as a means of communication — for example, Bulakhovsky claims that 
Marr accepted Stalin’s view on the latter point. What is seen is Marr’s 
etror in giving primacy to linguistic factors — for example, according 
to Kapantsyan he ascribed the development of dialectics by the ancient 
Greeks and Hegel and Marx to the stage of linguistic structure shared 
by Greek and German!’ 

There is more criticism of the complementary theory of the class 
nature of language. Chikobava sees this theory as contrary to its role of 
communication. To this Chemodanov replies with quotations from the 
classics of Marxism to show that language is class-language, except of 
course in primitive communism, where, he argues, Marr, as he himself 
pointed out, meant something different by ‘class’. _Kudryavtsev admits 
that Marr is wrong here, while arguing that evidence from modern 
French and other languages disproves Chikobava. Meshchaninov 
considers that the falsity of Chikobava’s analogy between language and 
a rifle is self-evident (but cf. Stalin’s with machines, below). 

Turning to the historical development of languages, the first point 
discussed here is the unity of the glottogonic process. According to 
Chikobava and Serebrennikov, this necessarily implies original similar 
material — the four elements. Meshchaninov, inconsistently according 


"It is interesting to compare Marr here with Hogben and Bodmer, who in general 
equally seek ‘social’ explanations, and yet can write (Loom of Language, p. 165): ‘It is 
unlikely that Hegel would have taken in three generations of Germans and one genera- 
tion of Russians if he had been trained to write in the terse English of T. H. Huxley 
or William James.’ 
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to Chernykh, affirms such unity without the four elements. On converg. 
ence and divergence within this process, Chikobava insists that both take 
place, while Meschaninov explains obvious cases of divergence like the 
Romance languages, as being really a result of convergence between 
Latin and such languages as Celtic. He also understands unity of the 
glottogonic process to include parallel syntactical developments in 
languages far apart; but Chemodanov regards it as simply reflecting the 
parallel development of thought. Bulakhovsky rejects the ‘evidence’ 
for such unity from semantic series of the specifically Marr type. 
Nikiforov and Chernykh take the case of Slavonic as evidence against 
Marr: Chernykh says there is no historical example of convergence at 
all;** the danger of racialism in this kind of classification of languages, 
he says, exists only if one language-type, for example the inflected, is 
looked on as higher, as Marr himself (and Meshchaninov in 1931) did. 

Now Popov divides the linguistic theory of Marr into two parts. The 
first is the origin of language: here, he says, it is impossible to achieve 
much, and Chikobava for example criticized the ‘class-origin’ which 
Marr attributed to language along with the rest of Marr’s class theory 
of language. The second is the origin of ‘systems’ of languages in a 
concrete historical epoch, where Popov claims Marr has achieved much 
of value. This question includes various themes which constitute the 
detailed subject-matter of linguistics. 

The most general of these is the question of the stadiality of languages. 
Chikobava holds that the stades are objectively undefined, that this 
doctrine is just as racialist as comparativism, and that stades must be 
traced within one language, and cannot replace historical or genealogical 
treatment. Serebrennikov rejects language stadiality on the grounds 
that Lenin rejected stadiality in thought (see above). Kapantsyan says 
it is based on Marr’s mechanical understanding of materialism. Vino- 
gradov, showing that there is no linguistic palaeontology in a specifically 
Marr sense (replacing history, cf. Chikobava above), distinguishes 
stades as conceived by Marr and by Meshchaninov, and quotes Mesh- 
chaninov’s retreat in 1937 to the position that they may be distinguished 
in content without change in form. Bulakhovsky also refers to Mesh- 
chaninov’s works; Sanzheyev attempts to salvage stadiality by applying 
it in his own way to the Mongol languages. 

Also of fundamental importance is the question of the four elements. 





Chikobava and Serebrennikov direct their main fire at them, showing | 


that Marr had no proof for them and that there is every proof against. | 


Nikiforov says that they yield no results, Kapantsyan that they are not 
phonetically possible and that even if they were they could not have 


58 He invokes Engels’s authority to point out that it is nonsense to say that Russian 
‘veli’ (they led) does not derive (by divergence) from common Slavonic ‘ved-li’. 
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survived into the historical period. Vinogradov quotes Marr himself 
that they are inapplicable to the modern period. Chemodanov defends 
them as representing the undifferentiated state of primitive speech as 
described by Engels, and says they are no worse than comparativism and 
in any case are unessential to the theory (whereas Bulakhovsky com- 
putes that if everything based on them were removed only ten per cent 
of Marr’s writings would be left). Meshchaninov pointed out that in 
the latest stage Marr treated them ideologically rather than formally.** 
In connection with this question the relation between Marr and his 
followers is discussed. Chikobava insists that they still adhere to the 
four-element theory, while Popov says that some have over-simplified 
and vulgarized it. Serebrennikov says that criticism of it is denounced 
as criticism of Marxism itself. According to Meshchaninov there are 
four views of the elements: that they are useless, that they are useless for 
modern languages (his own view), that they are able to throw light on 
early language development, and that they are useful only for tribal 
names. Chernykh accuses Meshchaninov of obscuring the issues with 
vague generalities. 

On the relation of Marrism to the detail of traditional linguistic theory, 
Chikobava and Serebrennikov defend the comparative method, the 
application of which Marr denied (Popov) to the hilt, saying it is the 
only one of value to Soviet linguistic work; and Chernykh denies that 
opposition to the ancestral language theory is the beginning of Marxist 
method (this was the view of Meshchaninov, who said that if peoples 
are mixed then languages are, in other words, that ancestral language and 
mixture are opposed). Bulakhovsky says this theory need not be racialist 
if it is merely a reconstruction, a sum of original forms. Filin distin- 
guishes the historical comparative method which Engels supported 
(Chemodanov also cites this, saying that Engels’s support of com- 
parativism was relative) and the formal comparative method: he quotes 
Vendryes as admitting the latter to be exhausted, and himself points 
out that it is theological in origin. Vinogradov, distinguishing universal 
comparative (Marr) from formal comparative says most clearly that 
comparative data are proved facts, not only lexical but grammatical; 
moreover, they are accepted in practice by the adherents of convergence. 
Nevertheless, an alternative must be found to the formalist ancestral 
language conclusion, without waiting for the other social sciences to do 
this for linguistics. Chikobava considers that the deficiencies of the 
comparative method, for example, its ignoring of the phenomena of 

** Cf. his remarks in mid-1949: ‘Marr saw the whole danger of the formal utilization 
of the element analysis, and in 1933 declared “that the analysis according to the 
elements is extraordinarily complex and difficult, precisely because it is not formal, 


but ideological, bound up with the technique of thought...” ’ (Bulletin, vol, VIII, 
No. 4, p. 295.) Cf. notes 23 and 31. 
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mixed languages, are not a reason for rejecting it and accepting the 
four-element theory, but should be explained and remedied. 

On the question of the causation of particular linguistic processes such 
as sound-changes, the ascribing (by Marr) of social causes to phonetic 
processes is opposed, but there is agreement (Chikobava, Filin, Chemo- 
danov), that lexical processes have directly social causes; further, 
Chemodanov includes syntactical changes in the semantic ones 90 
caused. Meshchaninov states generally that internal changes have 
grown ‘on the same soil as external convergence’; but Nikiforov insists 
that all causation is within in the given language, that is, not from 
hybridization (cf. above), and similarly Vinogradov considers that Marr 
attributed too little to internal development of a language. 

As regards semantics, considered to be Marr’s great contribution, 
Vinogradov denies that he founded a materialist method of semantic 
analysis. Bulakhovsky agrees that Marr did not apply the semantic 
principles of Leninism, and opposes the weight given by Marrists to 
‘palaeontology’ at the expense of living languages. According to Vino- 
gradov and Kudryavtsev, Marr did not extend his semantic study to 
modern languages at all, his work being irrelevant to national languages 
and languages under socialism. 

In fact, most dissatisfaction is expressed about the relation of the 
theory to the practical needs of Soviet society (work on which constituted 
the third of Vinogradov’s groups above). There is general agreement 
that this should be the criterion of the development of Soviet linguistics. 
Chikobava denies that the works of Marr or his followers (for example, 
Chemodanov’s Introduction to Linguistics) are of any use for this. 
Kapantsyan and Serebrennikov say that theory must come from 
practice, and Chernykh that the stagnation in theory is affecting practical 
work. Bulakhovsky adduces the need for the study of bilingualism in 
Soviet republics, and for the production of Dictionaries such as the 
Academy Russian one mentioned above. In particular, the concrete 
study of Russian has nothing to gain from Marr’s methods (Vinogradov, 
Nikiforov and Kudryavtsev confirm Chikobava).*° Kapantsyan points 
out that the orthographical reform of Russian was justified practically, 
not a realization of Marr’s theories. On the future international lan- 
guage, Chikobava sees a contradiction between Marr’s advocacy of 
administrative methods and Stalin’s no-coercion policy; but Bulakhov- 
sky replies that administrative measures such as schools are involved 
in all contemporary linguistic development. 

Finally, the contributors touch on the question of the regime 
linguistics which prevailed at the time the controversy began. Popov 


°° For the Marrist view that these methods are of prime importance for Russian, 
see Mikhankova, pp. 298-9, 
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complains that Marr’s published works lack critical editing (vol. V is 
an extreme example of unintelligibility); Sanzheyev criticizes the pre- 
vious discussions as formalities which had no results, mere negative 
criticism of the past work of colleagues without positive proposals. 
The change in this marked by the Pravda discussion is indicated by 
Meshchaninov’s admission (in the first part of his article) that a number 
of Marr’s views were erroneous. 

This then was the background to Stalin’s contributions to the 
linguistics discussion. (A reasonable translation of Stalin, Concerning 
Marxism in Linguistics, has been published by Soviet News, London, 1950). 

As we understand Stalin, his object was to show that in trying to 
overcome the weaknesses of the ‘bourgeois’ ancestral language theory, 
Marr made a false start. The attempts of Soviet philologists, especially 
Meshchaninov, to get over this false start by ignoring those cruder 
errors (such as the four-element theory) which in reality lay at the basis 
of Marr’s theory, inevitably led to failure, as did their later attempts 
(during 1949) to develop Marrism into a dogma by an increased un- 
critical approach to his work. These attempts were aimed at turning 
something which was fundamentally un-Marxist and incapable of 
consistent practical application, into a consistent Marxist methodology, 
applied to a society in which Marxism is the predominant ideology. 
The consequent weakness of practical linguistic work was made 
abundantly clear in the discussions from 1945 onwards, summarized 
above. 

Stalin’s object then, it seems, was not so much to lay down a detailed 
Marxist theory of linguistics as to clear away what he considered to be 
Marr’s fundamental errors, while at the same time putting forward some 
fairly simple propositions on the basis of which a Marxist theory of 
linguistics could be developed. This concentration on putting Soviet 
linguistics on the right road (the ‘broad highway’) explains why, while 
pronouncing on general principles where linguistics meets sociology, he 
is not concerned with criticizing other theories (such as the ancestral 
language theory) which had preceded Marr’s. As we shall see, however, 
he does make statements about certain questions within linguistics itself. 
He makes it clear that linguistics is a science in its own right, not 
merely part of sociology, though connected with it, and that internal 
linguistic considerations are not to be condemned as formalism. He 
rejects the mixture theory according to which developments in individual 
languages are caused by other languages; he rejects the view of the 
origin of language that presupposes original gesture language; he re- 
admits the comparative method irrespective of the ancestral language 
theory itself, which, he says, ‘has nothing to do with the matter’. But 
he says nothing about concrete types of grammatical system and the 

c 
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question whether the inflexional or the analytical represents progress 
in language (we have seen that this question had exercised both Marr and 
the later controversialists). : 

Now to the details of Stalin’s contributions. 

His first article (published in Pravda of June 2oth), ‘Regarding Marx. 
ism in Linguistics’, consists of his answers to four questions put by 
‘comrades from the youth’. He makes it clear that he ‘cannot satisfy the § 
comrades in full’ as regards philological details, but is concerned with 
Marxism in linguistics, ‘as in other social sciences’. 

To the first question, ‘Is it true that language is a superstructure ona 
basis?’ he replies ‘No, it is not true’. In elaborating this answer, he 
begins by defining the Marxist terms ‘basis’ (‘the economic system of 
society at a given stage of its development’*') and ‘superstructure’ 
(‘the political, legal, religious, artistic, philosophical views of society, 
and the political, legal, and other institutions corresponding to them’). 
The relation between them he defines as being that each basis (eg. 
feudal, capitalist, or socialist) has a different superstructure. (See also 
Section VI below). 

This does not apply to language. For example, Russia has both a 
new (socialist) basis and a new superstructure (socialist political, legal, 
and other institutions), but while there is a considerable number of 
new words and expressions, reflecting the new production, state, 
culture, community, morals, technology, and science, and some 
other words have dropped out of the vocabulary, nevertheless the 
basic fund of words and the grammatical structure of Russian remain 
unchanged. 

Further, the superstructure is engendered by the basis but it does 
not merely reflect it: it is a most active force in consolidating the basis 
and liquidating the old classes: this indeed is the function for which it is 
created by the basis.** But language ‘is engendered not by any particular 
basis, by the old or new basis within a given society, but by the entire 
course of the history of the society and the history of the bases during 
centuries. It is created, not by any one class, but by the whole society, 


61 Engels in a letter to Starkenburg (25.1.1894) further defines this term: ‘What we 
understand by the economic conditions which we regard as the determining basis of 
the history of society are the methods by which human beings in a given society pro- 
duce their means of subsistence and exchange the products among themselves (in 80 
far as division of labour exists).’ And see note 81. 7 

®2 General Marxist theory constantly emphasizes this point. Just as the individual 
human consciousness, while reflecting objectively real being, is not a mere passive 
recipient, but itself reacts back upon and alters those conditions, and just as that 
combination of human consciousnesses which constitutes society in its ‘spontaneous 
process of development’ becomes ‘the conscious action of men .. .’, so ‘stands out... 
the tremendous role of new social ideas, of new political institutions, of a new political 
power’. (History of the CPSU(b), Eng. edn., p. 130). See also Marx-Engels Selected 
Correspondence, pp. 475-7, 517-8, Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. edn. vol. XI, p. 377; 
lines 1-12. 
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by all the classes of the society, by the efforts of hundreds of genera- 
tions. It is created to satisfy the needs not of any one class, but of the 
whole of society, of all the classes of society’. 

Not only Russian, but all the other languages of the Soviet Union, 
serve the new basis, the socialist system, equally as well as they did the 
old Russian bourgeois culture and capitalist system. If language ceases 
to serve the whole of society, and supports a particular social group, it 
becomes a jargon (class-dialect) ‘degrading itself and dooming itself to 
disappearance’.** In this respect language (as opposed to jargon) 
resembles such means of production as machines, ‘which can serve 
equally well both the capitalist and the socialist order’. 

A final difference between superstructure and language is that the 
superstructure is not connected directly with production, but is con- 
nected through the medium of the economic basis, and reflects changes 
in the level of development of the productive forces only after changes 
in the basis. Language, on the other hand, is connected directly with 
productive activity and with all human activity ‘from production to the 
basis, from the basis to the superstructure’, and reflects productive 
changes immediately. 

The second question was ‘Is it true that language has always been and 
still is class language, that there is no non-class, people’s language, 
common to, and single for, society?’ Again he answers in the negative. 
‘,.. Everywhere, at all stages of development, language, as a means of 
communication of people in society, has been common to, and single 
for, the society, equally serving the members of the society irrespective 
of their social position.’ (By ‘society’ here is understood not ‘con- 
glomerations’, ‘temporary and unstable military and administrative 
associations’ like the Empires of Cyrus or Alexander the Great, but the 
tribes and peoples within them, ‘who lived their own lives and had their 
own languages’). Local dialects were subordinate tc the single and 
common language. 

With the appearance of capitalism, ‘with the elimination of feudal 
divisions and the formation of a national market, peoples developed 
into nations, and the languages of the peoples developed into national 
languages’. 

Classes use language in their own interest and impose upon it their 
own expressions, but the jargons resulting are not class ‘languages’, for 
they do not possess their own grammatical system and fundamental 
vocabulary and they ‘are completely unsuitable as a means of com- 
munication between people for society as a whole’. 

Stalin then seeks to refute the argument that the classics of Marxism 


“i.e. a class jargon (as distinct from a technical jargon of a professional group) 
disappears (at the latest) with the class using it. 
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speak of class languages. When Marx said* that the language of the 
bourgeoisie is the product of the economic life of the bourgeoisie he 
was merely referring to a mercantile jargon. When Engels said*® ‘the 
workers speak a different dialect, possess different ideas and concep- 
tions, different customs and moral principles, a different religion and 
politics from the bourgeoisie’, he was not speaking about languages, 
and denying the existence of a common national language, which 
Marxism says is one of the most important characteristics of a nation. 
When Lafargue* spoke of the ‘class nature of language’ he was speaking 
of court or aristocratic jargon or ‘artificial speech . . . separated from 
the common national language, which both the bourgeoisie and the 
artisans of town and country spoke’. 

The fact that ‘English feudal lords for centuries spoke in French’ only 
refers to ‘an insignificant upper section of English feudal lords’, speak- 
ing ‘the common language of the French’, and this ‘toying with the 
French language subsequently disappeared completely, giving place to 
the common national language’. Similarly with Russian aristocrats in 
the Tsarist court in the eighteenth century.*’ 

To think otherwise is to confuse language with the superstructure 
and‘to see the contradiction between bourgeoisie and proletariat as 
‘the disintegration of society, as the rupture of all ties between hostile 
classes’, and to make the same mistake as those “Troglodytes’ who 
wanted to tear up the ‘bourgeois’ railways left in the country after the 
October Revolution. 

When Lenin said that there are two cultures under capitalism, 
bourgeois and proletarian, and the slogan of national culture under 
capitalism is a nationalist slogan, he was speaking of culture, not 
language. 

When Stalin (continues Stalin) said that the bourgeoisie and its 
nationalist party directs bourgeois culture, he was not denying that the 
national language may also serve socialist culture, ‘socialist in content 
and national in form, i.e. in language’. 

In short, language has not an essentially class character.** 


* In Saint Max. 

65 In The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. 

66 In Language and Revolution. 

8? The former case (Anglo-Norman) was of course earlier than the formation of the 
French national language. . 

68 It is interesting to note that during the 1949 discussions Serdyuchenko (in an 
article published in the Bulletin of the Language and Literature Department of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., vol. VIII, No. 4) complained that not enough 
work had been done by Soviet philologists on the question of language and class. In 
fact, he stated, only three works had been published: Selishchev’s Language of the 
Revolutionary Period (1928) which he claimed was anti-Marxist; K. N. Derzhavin'’s 
work on the struggle of classes and parties as reflected in the language of the French 
Revolution (1929); and a work on French political terminology. 
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The third question put to Stalin was: ‘What are the characteristic 
features of language?’ It is here that Stalin outlined those basic proposi- 
tions, mentioned above, on which it is intended that a Marxist linguistics 
should be built up. 

Language, he writes, is inseparable from society and must be studied 
in ‘inseparable connection with the history of society, with the history 
of the people to whom the language under study belongs, and who are 
its creators and repositories’. 

It is a medium of communication, ‘directly connected with thought’, 
it ‘registers and shapes into words, and in words combines into sent- 
ences, the results of thought and man’s successes in his quest for 
knowledge, and thus makes possible the exchange of ideas in human 
society’. Hence it is ‘at the same time an instrument of the struggle and 
development of society’. 

The ‘foundations, the specific nature’ of a language consist in its 
basic word stock, the vocabulary, which persists over centuries, and in 
its grammar, the rules governing modification of words and their 
combination into sentences, an abstraction like geometry. Vocabulary 
does not change in the way the superstructure does, ‘by abolishing the 
old and building something new, but by replenishing the existing 
vocabulary with new words which have arisen with changes in the 
social system, with the development of production, of culture, of 
science, etc.” “The grammatical system of a language changes even 
more slowly than its basic word stock.’ 

‘Languages’, he continues, ‘owe their stability to the stability of their 
grammatical system and their basic word stock.’ For example, in the 
Balkan languages, influenced in their vocabulary by Turkish, there were 
‘convergences’ and ‘divergences’ (in relation to Turkish and for that 
matter to each other). ‘Nevertheless, the Balkan languages stood firm 
and survived. Why? Because their grammatical systems and basic 
word stocks were preserved in the main.’ 

‘It follows from this that a language, its structure, cannot be regarded 
as the product of only one epoch. The structure, grammatical system, 
and basic word stock of a language are the product of a number of 
epochs,’ 

Although the development of production, the appearance of classes 
of society and of writing, the rise of the state and still more of trade, 
needing ‘a well-regulated correspondence’, the printing press, and the 
development of literature, were all causes of very big changes in the 
development of language, and although tribes and nationalities ‘broke 
up and scattered, intermingled and intercrossed...’ causing ‘even 
greater changes in language and its development’, nevertheless language 
did not develop in the same way as the superstructure, by destroying 
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and creating individual languages, but ‘by extending and perfecting the 
basic elements of the existing language’. Nor did the transition of 
language from one qualitative state to another take the form of a 
dialectical leap**® (the stadial theory, held by all Marrists), but of a 
gradual accumulation of the new and the dying away of the old. Lafargue 
was wrong to imagine a sudden linguistic revolution between 1789 and 
1794- : 

‘In general it should be said, for the benefit of comrades who are 
enamoured of [dialectical] leaps, that the law of transition from an old 
quality to a new by means of a leap is inapplicable to the history of the 
development not only of language; it is not always applicable either to 
other social phenomena pertaining to the basis or the superstructure, 
It is obligatory for a society divided into hostile classes. But it is not at 
all obligatory for a society which does not have hostile classes.’ He 
adduces as an example the transition in the Soviet Union from the 
individual peasant system to the collective farm system, which ‘did not 
take place by means of a leap, that is by the overthrow of the existing 
power and the creation of a new power, but by a gradual transition... 
to the new system’. This was because it was a ‘revolution from above 
... with the support of the overwhelming mass of the peasantry’. 

The mixing of languages also ‘is a prolonged process which continues 
for hundreds of years’. There can therefore be no question of dialectical 
leaps (the stadial theory) in such cases. And the result of mixture is not 
usually a third language which does not resemble either of the mixed 
languages and which differs qualitatively from them both, but one of 
thera emerging ‘victorious from the mixture’. In this way Russian 
absorbed vocabulary from various other languages and was thus en- 
riched. ‘Undoubtedly, Soviet linguistics has nothing valuable to gain 
from the mixture theory. If it is true that the chief task of linguistics is 
to study the internal laws of language development, it has to be admitted 
that the mixture theory does not even set itself this task, let alone 
accomplish it — it simply does not notice it, or does not understand it.’ 

The fourth and final question put to Stalin was ‘Did Pravda act 
rightly in inaugurating an open discussion on linguistics?’ He replied 
in the affirmative. ‘In what way these linguistic problems will be 
settled, will become clear when the discussion ends. But it may be said 
already that the discussion was very useful.’ 

Firstly, it has been shown that there has been a regime in linguistic 
institutions under which the slightest criticism of the ‘New Doctrine’ 
has been surpressed. However, ‘no science can develop and flourish 
without a battle of opinions, without freedom of criticism’. 


*® Vzryv, literally explosion. On this and skachok, lit. leap, see discussion reported 
in Vestmk Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 9/1950, p. 61. 
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Secondly, the discussion has revealed ‘the incredible confusion of 
ideas on cardinal questions of linguistics which prevails among the 
leading circles in this branch of science’. They have had to admit that 
Marr’s teachings contain a ‘whole number of shortcomings, errors, 
undefined problems and unelaborated tenets’. 

They still think, however, that ‘Soviet linguistics can be advanced on 
the basis of a “‘rectified’”’ version of Marr’s theory, which they consider 
a Marxist one. No! Save us from the Marxism of Marr! Marr did in- 
deed want to be and endeavoured to be a Marxist, but he could not 
become one. He was nothing but a simplifier, and vulgarizer, of 
Marxism, similar to the Proletcultists or Rappists.’’° 

Marr introduced the incorrect formulae that language is a super- 
structure and has a class character, and thus stultified Soviet linguistics. 
He introduced an immodest, arrogant tone, ‘alien to Marxism and 
tending towards a crass and frivolous negation of everything done by 
linguistics before Marr’. He abused the comparative historical method 
as ‘idealistic’, when his own four-element analysis was truly idealistic. 
And the former at least ‘gives a stimulus to work, to the study of lan- 
guages, while the latter gives a stimulus only to lying on a stove and 
telling fortunes in coffee-grounds’. 

Marr opposed all study of language families as being tainted with the 
ancestral language theory. But the linguistic relationship of, for example, 
the Slavonic languages, is a fact and ‘might be of the greatest value to 
linguistics in the study of the laws of development of language. The 
“ancestral language” theory of course has nothing to do with the 
matter’. With Marr’s dismissal of all previous linguistics, Stalin con- 
trasts Marx and Engels’s recognition that ‘their dialectical materialism 
was the product of the development of the sciences, including 
philosophy, in preceding periods’. ** 

Stalin concludes: ‘Elimination of the Arakcheyev’* regime in lin- 
guistics, rejection of Marr’s errors, and the introduction of Marxism 
into linguistics are, in my opinion, the way in which Soviet linguistics 
may be put on a sound basis.’ 

Following this article, questions were addressed to Stalin by various 
workers in the field, including contributors to the discussion. In his 

* Proletcult-groups of ‘Leftist’ intellectuals, predominant in literary circles in the 
early days of the Revolution. 

RAPP - The Revolutionary Association of Proletarian Writers, dissolved in 1932. 

1 It will be remembered that Lenin (in ‘The Three Sources and the Three Com- 
ponent Parts of Marxism’, Selected Works, Eng. edn., vol. XI) referred to Marxism as 
being based on the best elements of German philosophy, English political economy, 
and French socialism. And Stalin in 1924 had said that for their ‘style in work’ the 
Bolsheviks must cultivate a combination of American efficiency with Russian revolu- 
tionary sweep. 


™ Arakcheyev — reactionary adviser to Alexander I, predominant during the period 
of repression after the Napoleonic Wars. 
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reply of June 29th to Krasheninnikova (first published in a 
No. 12, 1950) he answers five questions: 


(1) Would it be right to consider that language is a phenomenon peculiar 
to both the basis and to the superstructure, or would it be more correct to 
regard language as an intermediate phenomenon? 


He replies that language, like basis and superstructure, serves 
society; but while the basis serves society economically, and the super- 
structure serves society ‘by means of political, legal, aesthetic and other 
ideas and creates for society the corresponding political, legal, and other 
institutions’, language serves society as a means of communication, of 
enabling the organization of ‘joint work in all spheres of human activity’, 
It is because of these peculiarities that linguistics is an independent 
science. 

‘Briefly: language cannot be ranked either among bases or among 
superstructures. Nor can it be ranked among “intermediate” pheno- 
mena between the basis and superstructure, as such “intermediate” 
phenomena do not exist.’ 

It cannot be ranked among productive forces, although like them it 
manifests ‘a kind of indifference towards classes’, because it produces 
nothing. ‘It is not difficult to understand that were language capable of 
producing material wealth, windbags would be the richest men on 
earth.’ Thus Marr was equally wrong when, after his view that language 
was a superstructure had met with objections, he then tried to rank it 
among productive forces. 


(2) To what extent, in your opinion, should linguistics occupy itself 
with the semantic aspect of language, with semantics, and _ historical 
semasiology, and stylistics; or should form alone be the subject of lin- 
guistics? 

Stalin agrees that semantics must be studied, but its significance must 
not be overestimated, as it was by Marr when he prophesied that ‘the 
language of the future will be thought, developing in technique free 
from natural matter’. Stalin condemns this as ‘labour-magic gibberish’. 
Moreover, in Stalin’s view, ‘bare thoughts, free of the language material, 
free of the “natural matter” of language — do not exist’. 


(3) In analysing concrete language material, and, first of all, the semantic 
aspect of language, can we speak of the class essence of the concepts 
expressed by it... .? 


There are words and expressions understood differently by different 
classes: but they ‘hardly make up one per cent of the entire language 
materials’, and ‘are used in speech not according to rules of some sort 
of a “class” grammar, which does not exist in reality, but according to 
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rules of the grammar of the existing language, common to all the 
people’. 
(4) Can we, in approaching Marr critically, take from him nevertheless 
what is useful and valuable? 


While Marr made the most crass mistakes ‘when he tried to create an 
independent theory of language’, he nevertheless ‘has certain good and 
brilliantly written works, wherein, forgetting his theoretical claims, he 
conscientiously, and, one must say, capably, studies individual 
languages. In such works one may find no little that is valuable and 
instructive’. 

(5) Of what does formalism in linguistics consist and how can it be 
overcome? 


‘N. Y. Marr and his “‘disciples” accuse all those philologists who do 
not accept Marr’s “New Doctrine’’ of formalism. This of course is 
frivolous and unwise. 

‘Marr held grammar to be an empty “formality’’, and people who 
consider the grammatical system to be the foundation of language to be 
formalists. ‘This is altogether foolish.’ 

The reason for the stagnation in Soviet linguistics is not the ‘formal- 
ism’ invented by Marr and his ‘disciples’, but the Arakcheyev regime 
and the theoretical gaps in linguistics... The elimination of these 
plagues will cure Soviet linguistics, lead it out on to the broad highway, 
and enable Soviet linguistics to occupy the first place in world lin- 
guistics. 

Finally, in Bolshevik, No. 14, 1950, Stalin replied to three more sets 
of questions, in letters dated July 11th, July 22nd and July 28th. 

Firstly, he answered Sanzheyev on the question of dialects. ‘Class’ 
dialects (jargons) cannot develop into independent languages, but local 
(‘territorial’) dialects, which have their own grammatical system and 
basic word stock, may form the basis of national languages, for example 
the Kursk-Orel dialect as the basis of Russian, the Kiev-Poltava dialect 
as the basis of Ukrainian. Other dialects fuse into these languages. 
The reverse may happen when a nationality disintegrates and local 
dialects, not yet fused, are revived to form separate independent 
languages, e.g. possibly Mongolian. 

Secondly, D. Belkin and S. Furer suggested that the evidence of 
deaf-mutes showed that thought could exist without language. Stalin 
explains that he was speaking of normal people. No society, however 
backward, is without vocal language, which is what ‘helped men to 
emerge from the animal world, to unite in a society, to develop their 
thinking, to organize social production, to wage a successful struggle 
with the forces of nature and to attain the progress which we have at 
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present’. Marr’s view of the primacy of ‘hand’ (gesture-) language is 
wrong. As to deaf mutes, their ‘thoughts arise and can exist only on 
the basis of images, perceptions and conceptions which they form in 
the course of life about objects of the outside world and in their relations 
among themselves thanks to the senses of sight, touch, taste, smell’, 

Thirdly, A. Kholopov had contrasted Stalin’s statement at the 16th 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. (1930) that under Communism the languages 
of the world will merge into one, with his recent denial of the mixture. 
theory. Stalin replies that statements concerning one period of history 
must not be confused with those concerning another. For example, 
Marx and Engels’ proposition that socialism would come simultaneously 
in various countries, made under conditions of pre-monopoly capitalism, 
must not be confused with Lenin’s that it would come first in one 
country, under conditions of imperialism. In the pre-socialist period 
‘the crossing of languages proceeds as a struggle for the domination of 
one of the languages’, but ‘when world imperialism no longer exists . .. 
national languages are able freely to enrich each other by way of co- 
operation’. At first zonal languages will appear, and ‘then zonal lan- 
guages will merge into one common international language, which, of 
course, will not be German, Russian or English, but a new language, 
which has absorbed the finest elements of the national and zonal lan- 
guages’. 

After the original article of Stalin’s ‘Regarding Marxism in Lin- 
guistics’ of June 20th, two more supplements of Pravda were devoted 
to the discussion, in the June 27th and July 4th numbers. 

The June 27th number included two articles: ‘A Militant Programme 
for the Construction of Marxist Linguistics’ by T. Lomtev, Professor 
of Moscow State University, and ‘For a Leninist-Stalinist path of 
development of Soviet Linguistics’ by Professor G. Akhvlediani, 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
both of which quote Stalin’s article. 

Lomtev begins with questions of theory of the science of language. 
If language were a superstructure, all languages would follow the same 
development (glottogonic unity); but the facts show that they do not. 
Instead of recognizing this, Marr resorted to further idealist and forma- 
list propositions to justify his view: 

(1) languages have converged from smaller languages since the 
beginning, linguistic relationship is due to crossing, languages are not 
separate massifs but all derive from the same material of the four 
elements — this contradicts Engels, who says that both convergence and 
divergence take place; 

(2) languages develop by leaps through stades, and are differentiated 
by the period at which they drop out of this process, e.g. Chinese 
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belongs to the primitive stade, Indo-European to the last, consequently 
they are not equal — in fact, languages develop according to the con- 
crete conditions on a concrete territory; Meshchaninov admits that 
stadiality has not yet been defined, but he will not reject it; 

(3) national languages are bourgeois, not inherited from the popular 
language, for this exists only in dialects (according to Vinogradov), but 
created as a literary language — this contradicts Lenin’s teaching on the 
linguistic effect of a unified market. 

He proceeds to questions of method. All science has the same 
method of cognition — dialectical materialism — but different methods 
of research. The comparative-historical method has advantages as 
well as faults. It traces the history of languages through the comparison 
of elements from the same source, namely the principal source of the 
given language. It ought also to consider the other sources, that is, 
languages not related. It does not consider the constituent parts of what 
is now one word (e.g. Russian ber-loga). It considers words with related 
meaning (e.g. Russian mat’, mother, mater) but not words with divergent 
meanings (like Russian kon’, horse, Latin canis, dog); but the theory of 
science shows that there are changes in what is related, on the basis of 
social-productive function, so that if the horse had originally the same 
social-productive function as the dog, the words could be cognate, 
given phonetic correspondence. ** 

Finally, Lomtev draws certain conclusions. We should not reject 
the comparative method but re-evaluate it. Marr did not do this, he 
rejected it as associated with the ancestral language concept, when in 
fact each particular correspondence could be due to borrowing (as in 
modern cases like ‘party’ — Russian partiya, German Partei, etc., all 
from French partie). Instead he traced all words back to the four 
elements regardless of their history: for example, he separated Ukrainian 
kin’ from Russian kon’ and connected it with Breton ki (cf. note 73); such 
a treatment of Ukrainian constitutes an encouragement to the political 
elements wishing to turn the Ukraine westwards away from Russia. But 
we should take over the idea of breaking words into previous elements, 
provided that these were real words in a previous stage, thus avoiding 
both bourgeois linguistic method and formal, mechanical, vulgar 
Marrism. Stalin is to be thanked for laying the foundations of Marxist 
linguistics. 

Akhvlediani first discusses the cause of stagnation in Soviet linguistics. 
The subject is of vital interest, he says, not only to specialists but to the 
whole Soviet intelligentsia, to all kinds of craftsmen with words. 


* At this point Lomtev is obscure. If Slavonic had a word cognate with (not borrowed 
from) Greek Kudn (as in cynic), English hound, Welsh ci (as in corgi), and Breton ki, we 
should expect it to begin with a sibilant, like the Lithuanian or Sanskrit; but Lomtev 
speaks of the ‘irregularity of correspondence of Latin c and Slavonic s’. 
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Stalin’s contribution has aroused international interest, among both 
friends and enemies. Chikobava is right that most of Marr’s disciples 
merely repeat his principles as slogans, and have attempted to exclude 
scholars like Vinogradov and Bulakhovsky from linguistic work, and 
have ignored past achievements like those of Fortunatov, Shakhmatoy, 
and Baudouin. Only in Georgia has there been a collective of linguistic 
workers which is not Marrist. Chikobava however is not-sufficiently 
critical of Marr himself, who did not develop a single idea by research 
after 1920, who wrote many articles the content of which has nothing 
to do with their titles, and in which the separate statements are not 
connected with each other, and who also developed the erroneous 
proposition that language is a superstructure of a class nature. 

The difficulties in the development of Soviet linguistics are due to 
growth, not decay. They have not been clearly put by either the 
opponents or the supporters of Marr. They should be overcome by 
using dialectical materialism, the pre-revolutionary heritage (Vostokov, 
Potebnya, Fortunatov, Baudouin, etc.), and the Lenin-Stalin theory of 
nationality. The biggest error is the Chinese wall erected against Indo- 
European studies. Because Marr was against any link with these studies, 
his pupils were ignorant of what he rejected (although he himself knew 
it well), as well as of later developments. At the same time, while there 
were few other Marxists in linguistics, some honest Indo-Europeanists 
(Marr called even his arch-enemy Meillet honest), for example Vino- 
gradov, Bulakhovsky, and Chikobava, were doing good work. On the 
other hand some Marrists were worthless (e.g. N. Yakovlev gave an 
exact date — 1947 — to a post-war change in the pronunciation of &), 
Serebrennikov’s attack on the four elements is commendable, but he 
chose an unhappy term in comparing the ‘convenience’ of this theory 
and the comparative-historical method. In fact, the latter can show 
social history (e.g. the various terms related with Russian zhena, woman, 
English queen, quean, etc.). Therefore this method is not reactionary. 
But Marr would allow no compromise with it. Since he also con- 
centrated on the past and was opposed to normative grammar, his work 
has nothing to do with contemporary culture. Three difficulties result: 
the failure to use previous science, in technical method as well as idea- 
methodology; the consideration of the science as not existing before 
Marr; and the dissipation of linguistic cadres. 

On the question of genealogical classification and the ancestral 
language, Akhvlediani writes that, as Chikobava pointed out and Chemo- 
danov emphasized, since all known languages exist as stabilized in 
history, they must have had an ‘ancestral language state’ (Meshchani- 
nov). For the Romance languages come from Latin, in however com- 
plex a way. The terms ‘ancestral language’, ‘Indo-European’, ‘family’, 
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are odious only because Marr made them so. But Chemodanov and 
Chikobava forget that the question is not of differentiation or integra- 
tion of languages (for both occur) but of how systems, families, and 
ancestral languages were formed. Differentiation and reuniting derive 
from social-political factors: Herodotus records that Europe in his time 
had hundreds of languages. Some began by being united, like Latin, 
Slavonic and Iranian. Some, like these, disintegrated, others did not, 
like Armenian and Albanian; some differentiated more strongly, like 
Latin, Iranian and Germanic, others more weakly, but all these differ- 
ences result from historical conditions. Otherwise we cannot explain 
the correspondences between the Indo-European languages and between 
them and Hittite. Hence Stalin advocates the comparative study of the 
languages of the Slav nations. Meshchaninov is right that at the 
beginning of the glottogonic process there were many small languages, 
but if we say that languages were differentiated only originally, and if 
we do not consider their sources, we deny their social formation and the 
historical nature of linguistic laws. According to Chikobava the stadial 
theory is racialist; in fact, no language is superior to another, all are 
developing, whether through a capitalist or socialist stage (e.g. the 
giving of alphabets to Soviet languages), improving not in grammar but 
in content. 

He concludes by outlining future tasks. We have a sound basis in 
the Lenin-Stalin social doctrine of language, the practical literary and 
linguistic work of Soviet workers, and Stalin’s principle of national 
form and socialist content. The terminological, normative-grammatical 
and dictionary work of the U.S.S.R. demand colossal linguistic forces. 
One must learn a language in all its dialects. We must use the heritage 
of the past; study bourgeois nations and socialist nations; find the new 
laws of socialist linguistic development; as Stalin says, remove Marr’s 
errors and end the Arakcheyev regime. The themes which arise 
include: the laws of a given language in socialist and past capitalist 
society; the forms of improvement of it in socialist society; the fate of 
dialects, their mutual influence and fusion in the same way as the 
languages of the future: state and national languages, bourgeois and 
socialist; pre-zonal languages becoming zonal. There are further 
problems of the psychology of socialist speakers; of language and 
thought; of the transition to communism. The best section of Soviet 
philologists, including some ‘Japhetic’ ones, is already working well, if 
with insufficient knowledge of Marxism-Leninism. To build com- 
munism, all must be united, in order to solve problems, including those 
posed by Marr, of languages both living and dead. Soviet linguistics 
will outstrip bourgeois linguistics, even in technical method, and re- 
create a Soviet comparative-historical linguistics. 
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The second supplement to Pravda published after Stalin’s contribu. 
tion included a statement by the Editors (the July 4th number). This 
reads (in part): 


The discussion opened on the pages of Pravda evoked a lively respons 
from the Soviet scientific public. The Editors have received more than 
200 articles from scientists, primarily philologists — workers in scientific 
research and teaching institutes of Moscow, Leningrad, Ukraine, Belo. 
russia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Armenia, Lithuania, Moldavia, Latvia 
Esthonia, and various towns, provinces and regions of the Soviet Union, 
The editors have also received a large number of letters from readers of 
Pravda, testifying that the questions put in the discussion have evoked 
a great deal of interest not only among specialists in linguistics, but also 
in the broadest circles of Soviet inteilectuals. 

In the course of a free discussion basic problems of the development 
of Soviet linguistics have been subjected to a critical discussion. Almost all 
the participants in the discussion have come to the conclusion that our 


linguistics is in a state of stagnation and needs a correct scientific orienta- 
tion. 


After referring to the importance of Stalin’s article both for linguistics 
and for Marxism as a whole (including for ‘historians, philosophers and 
economists’) and emphasizing the importance of Stalin’s statement that 
a ‘struggle of opinions’ and a ‘renunciation of Marr’s mistakes’ is 
needed if Soviet linguistics is to ‘occupy the first place in world lin- 
guistics’, the Editorial statement concludes: ‘With the publication of the 
articles in this number the Editors are closing the discussion.’ 

The contributors to this number included several philologists who 
contributed previously (Vinogradov, Bulakhovsky, Meshchaninov and 
Chemodanov) and a number of others (including Academician S$. 
Obnorsky, Professor N. Yakovlev, Professor E. Galkin-Fedoruk and 
Professor G. Tsereteli). 

Several contributors emphasized the practical harm done by the 
“New Doctrine’. Dr. Dauranbaev, of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences, 
pointed out that the doctrine of the class nature of language had led to 
the dropping of ‘root-words’ in Kazakh and other previously unwritten 
languages, just because they had been used before. Tolstov, from the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
admitted that as well as philologists, some ‘historians, archaeologists, 
ethnographers and anthropologists’ had made mistakes by following 
Marr. 

Some of the Marrists (notably Meshchaninov himself, Chemodanoy, 
and Garibyan)** wrote agreeing that they had been mistaken in blindly 


74 As recently as October 1949, Garibyan had himself been criticized in the Litera- 


turnaya Gazeta, No. 86, 1949, by Agayan for trying to reconcile the doctrines 
Kapantsyan and Acharyan with Marr’s. 
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following Marr, and declaring their willingness to work on new lines. 
Meshchaninov for example wrote that his school had exaggerated the 
réle of Marr not only in linguistics but also in allied sciences, and this 
had led them to underestimate the heritage from pre-Marr Russian 
linguistics. They had blindly reacted against any attempts to apply the 
comparative-historical method, ‘naively thinking that such attempts 
inevitably involve a return to the ideas of the formal idealist science 
of the past century’. They had turned linguistics away from practical 
needs and lost it ‘in the depths of the ages’. “The positive side of our 
work, aimed at a close study of the vocabulary and grammatical struc- 
ture of the languages of the many nations of our country’ had been 
swamped by these errors. 

Other contributors dealt with the way forward now for Soviet 
linguistics. Bulakhovsky (in an article entitled ‘New Stage’) stressed the 
distinction between vocabulary, reflecting social developments, and 
grammar, embodying human thought over a long period, and noted 
that the comparative method could be applied only to languages with a 
‘close morphological resemblance’. Shishmarev (in ‘For a science 
worthy of our era’) emphasized the contradiction between Marr’s 
theory and concrete history, and that ‘only history will help us to 
discover the internal laws of development of language, which is the 
fundamental task of linguistics’. Vinogradov (in ‘A programme for 
Marxist linguistics’) emphasized the general proposition that ‘the 
sphere of language is almost unlimited’. He mentioned the points on 
which to base the concrete development of linguistics, notably ‘(1) inter- 
nal laws of development of language and (2) character of qualitative 
changes in language’. Further, he wrote, the doctrine of the basic word 
stock laid the ‘Marxist foundations for historical lexicology and the 
history of word-formation’, for example in the study of the réle of 
Church Slavonic in Russian. 

So far little else has been published to indicate the forms which the 
re-orientation of scholars and institutions in general will take. Pro- 
fessor Havranck in Tvorba (July 19th, 1950) quotes a letter from a Czech 
student in Leningrad which gives some idea of the general atmo- 
sphere: “The philologists have resolved to revise their knowledge and 
standpoint and devote themselves energetically to the new work. The 
young people are eager to apply the views of Stalin.’ 

The work of previously existing institutes is being revised. For 
example, the Institute of Slavonic Studies has announced that an 
expedition of linguistic scientists is investigating Bulgarian settlements 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. On their return the compilation of a 
linguistic atlas of Bulgarian dialects will be completed; preparations 
are under way for compiling a scientific grammar of the Bulgarian 
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language, which will lead to the subsequent compilation of scientific 
grammars of other Slav languages; on this basis a comparative study of 
the Slav languages will be begun. 

A linguistics conference of Soviet institutions of higher education 
was opened in Moscow on August 21st, by the Minister of Higher 
Education of the U.S.S.R., and included representatives from: the 
thirty-two Soviet universities and 359 pedagogic institutes wher 
linguistics is taught. 

But the most important change has been the decision of the Academy 
of Sciences (July 1st, 1950) to move the Institute of Language and 
Thought from Leningrad to Moscow and fuse it with the Institute of the 
Russian Language into a united Institute of Linguistics of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The new Institute is headed by Vinogradov, 
formerly director of the Institute of the Russian Language; Meshchani- 
nov has become the head of the Sector for the Languages of the Peoples 
of the North and Finno-Ugrian, and remains a member of the Presidium 
of the Academy; Serebrennikov is in charge of the group working on 
general linguistics. The new Institute ‘will study problems of the 
history of the Russian literary language and of the languages of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R., the Caucasian, Azerbaijanian, Armenian and 
other languages’. It has already announced its research programme for 
the rest of 1950. This includes the compiling of two works, one 
developing Stalin’s propositions on linguistics, one devoted to the 
‘criticism of the basic propositions of Marr’s theory’. The practical 
plan envisages the preparation of text-books on problems of general 
linguistics for students, of scientific grammars and dictionaries of the 
Russian language, and the study of local dialects and in the first place 
the Kursk-Orel group of dialects. The publication of the 12-volume 
dictionary of modern Russian will be continued; the preparation of a 
7-volume dictionary of Old Slavonic is under way. The importance of 
the making of scientific grammars and dictionaries for those peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. who have only recently become literate is emphasized. 
Several expeditions are being undertaken: one to make a more precise 
grammar of the Nenets language, one to study Tunguz-Manchurian 
languages in the Amur basin; the Khanty (Ostiak) and Mansy dialects 
are to be investigated; grammars of Chukhot, Nana and Eskimo and an 
Eskimo-Russian dictionary are to be prepared. 

Thus the discussions have clearly already led to a speed-up in 
practical work: whether the basic problems will be now resolved and 
the stagnation in Soviet linguistics overcome cannot yet be precisely 
determined. 


Meanwhile a number of questions of interpretation remains to be 
resolved. 
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VI 


AN ATTEMPT AT EVALUATION OF THE CONTROVERSY 


In evaluating the crisis in Soviet linguistics and the beginning of the 
resolution of it as a result of Stalin’s contributions there are two ques- 
tions of primary significance for the reader. 


(1) What direction will Soviet linguistics now take and what will its 
relation be to linguistics in the rest of the world? 


In the Soviet view, the fundamental difference between linguistics 
in the Soviet Union (and other countries with a similar economic 
system) and in the rest of the world is that in the Soviet Union with its 
planned economy, production is for use not profit, and the science of 
language, based on the Marxist ideology, must act in the interests of 
the working people irrespective of nationality, and has the function of 
assisting the linguistic and cultural development of all the nationalities 
(for example Stalin points out that the comparative study of the lan- 
guages of the Slav nations could be of great use); in the capitalist world, 
however, linguistics has the function of assisting the domination of one 
nation by another, while in its theoretical development it is divorced 
from reality.7* 

Linguistics in the West (and non-Marrist linguistics in the Soviet 
Union) as it has developed since the time when Marr broke away, is 
essentially divided into two disciplines, the historical (comparative), 
continuing the work of the Neo-Grammarians (as outlined at the begin- 
ning of this article), and general and synchronic, concerned with 
language as a system. 

As regards the former, it has continued to amass facts, which Marrism 
ignored but which will now be used systematically by Soviet linguistics; 
but the theoretical explanation hitherto given of them (the ancestral 
language theory and its development, cf. notes 1 and 3) has reached a 
crisis, which Marr diagnosed but did not scientifically resolve.’ 
Stalin leaves this an open question, concentrating interest rather on the 
later history of languages. But even if only for the purpose of a full 
understanding of the latter it is to be expected that Soviet linguistics 


*® Marr emphasized the former point: ‘Indo-European studies are flesh and blood 
of bourgeois society, built on the exploitation by European peoples of the peoples of 
the East by a murderous colonial policy’ (quoted by Mikhankova, p. 313). 

* Marr not only rejected ‘Indo-Europeanism’ as racialist (cf. note 75), but Indo- 
European languages as a ‘racial family’ and not a stade (Mikhankova, pp. 312-3). 
But ‘sound-laws’, the phonetic correspondences between related languages (or related 
words), are the basis of the real material, the apparent contradictions in which tradi- 
tional linguistics has failed to explain, and it is no explanation to suppress the sound- 
laws as Marr did in propounding the four-element theory. 

D 
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will now really apply, without Marr’s factual aberrations, the long. 
enunciated principle of working with the social sciences (history, 
archaeology, etc., which will now rid themselves of Marrist influence) 
to solve this problem. 

One aspect of the crisis of historical linguistics was the separating 
off from it of ‘synchronic’ linguistics. In Saussure’s hands the study ofa 
language as a system was sharply opposed to the study of the history of 
its parts. In the Soviet view this is a reflection of the philosophical 
dualism and general disintegration of bourgeois thought in its reaction- 
ary stage: as a result of the increasing assertion of atomistic individual- 
ism (that is, the free interplay of individuals no longer constituting an 
harmonious system),’’ system is excluded from history, and history 
from system. 

In fact, the biggest contributions to twentieth-century Westem 
linguistics have come from the attempt to reconcile history and system. 
Trubetskoy and Jakobson made a conscious attempt to resolve this 
‘crying antimony’ by postulating that systems changed not by accident 
as Saussure had said, but through design (teleology), the nature of the 
system continuously improving itself. But this attempt fails because it 
ignores the basis of the ‘antimony’, which is the structuralist view of 
language as a system independent of the society speaking it.’* This 
dependence has been brought out by scholars like Dr. M. M. Lewis 
(for example in his analysis of the linguistic effects of the Industrial 
Revolution in Language and Society).’* It remains to resolve the pro- 
blem of system and history on this basis. The Meshchaninov followers 
of Marr (for example, Katsnelson in ‘Thirty years of Soviet linguistics’, 
in Bulletin, vol VI, No. 5, 1947), claimed that they had done so, but a 
scientific solution was of course impossible within the Marr framework. 
With the removal of this framework Soviet linguistics is now in 4 
position to grapple with the problem. 

An interesting case of the relation between Soviet and ‘bourgeois’ 
linguistics is to be found in the East European states allied with the 
Soviet Union, where Marrism had only just begun to make headway. 
For example, in Czechoslovakia, the Communist Party cultural organ 
Tvorba has already begun its own discussion on Czech linguistics in 
the light of the Soviet controversy. It was opened by Professor B. 
Havranek, Dean of the Philosophical (Arts) Faculty of Prague Univer- 
sity, on ‘Stalin’s Article and Czech Linguistics’ (No. 29, July 19th, 


77 For this Marxist view of the ideological development of ‘bourgeois’ science in 
general, see for example C. Caudwell, The Crisis in Physics. 

78 Cf. Saussure (Cours de linguistique générale, p. 317): ‘Linguistics has as its sole 
true object the study of language regarded in itself and for itself.’ 

7° It has long been acknowledged in the abstract by such scholars as Alf Sommerfelt 
and the whole ‘Sociological’ school (who in practice interpenetrate with structuralism). 
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1950), followed by V. Skalitka, Professor of Linguistics, on ‘Stalin’s 


Article and our Linguistic Tradition’ (No. 30, July 26th, 1950). 


Havranek says that there are two kinds of opposition to Marr; and 
that the kind which was formerly prevalent in Czechoslovakia was 
essentially opposition to Marxism and the Soviet Union. Pre-Stalin 
Marxist criticism of Marr assumed that his material was not adequate 
to his premisses, without realizing that his premisses themselves (on 
language and superstructure, class, and changes by leaps) were wrong. 
But it must not be thought that the new correct premisses are a ready- 
made formula from which ‘to weave linguistic webs’. Working élan 
can flow only from a theory experienced, not from one merely taken 
over; hence the work of the former Prague Linguistic School, which had 
a working élan, must be put to use. Among the studies of contemporary 
national languages in Czechoslovakia, Russian studies are well ahead, 
but there is a lack of ‘cadres’ in Czech philology. 

Skalitka says that opposition to Marr must not mean return to old 
positions, but that tradition must be evaluated. It consists of four 
schools: the classical school, studying grammar, which helped in national 
renaissance and paved the way for comparative; the comparative school, 
which has discovered many facts but has too positivist a methodology, 
not seeing phenomena in their inter-relation; structuralism, for example 
the Prague school, which has the same faults of the abstract application 
of dialectics*® as Marrism; and the ‘New Doctrine’, which is only 
theoretical, not connected with practice. Positive points to be taken 
over from Marr, Skalitka thinks, include not only his descriptive works 
on individual languages but also the struggle against ‘too mechanical 
an idea of the ancestral language’ (not his struggle against the historical 
comparative method), ‘which [struggle] is moreover in the tradition of 
certain Russian linguistic schools’. 

It will be seen that the observations of both Havranek and Skalitka 
illustrate very well our view of the place of this controversy in the 
development of world linguistics. 


(2) What is the importance of this controversy in Soviet ideology as a 
whole? 


We have already noted the importance of Stalin’s statements on the 
possibility of certain qualitative changes taking place without leaps, 
without sudden change; and that such changes may take place, in Stalin’s 
view, even in the whole basis of society, after state power is in the hands 
of the working people. Of considerable importance to general Marxism 
too are his comments on the absence of a common economic basis for 


“a An example of explicit Marxist dialectic being put to this structuralist purpose is 
the Linguistique et matérialisme dialectique of Professor Cohen, mentioned above. 
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the whole Empire of Charlemagne or of Cyrus, and his exposition of 
the relation of superstructure to basis.** 

But probably the most important contribution made by Stalin to 
general ideological questions is his definition of the place of language in 
society — language is a social phenomenon, but one which does not 
belong properly either to basis or superstructure, a social phenomenon 
which does not depend mainly on class. ! 

This definition represents an extension by Stalin explicitly to 
problems of language of views on the relationship of society and culture, 
inherent in the philosophy of Marx, Engels and particularly Lenin, but 
often forgotten by their followers both in the Soviet Union and in the 
West. 

Stalin’s remarks open the way to a reconsideration by Marxists of the 
whole problem of relative and absolute elements in art and culture. It 
will be remembered that Lenin, in discussing the question of truth, 
had referred to the presence of elements of absolute truth within the 
relative truth, had shown that the view of Marxism as a purely relativist 
philosophy, which holds that all truth is dependent on the needs and 
interests of a particular society, was a mistaken one (Selected Works, 
vol. XI, pp. 194-200, esp. p. 198). This conception of truth was ex- 
tended by him to problems of culture in his articles on Tolstoy, where 
he argues that in spite of his class limitations, Tolstoy’s work is of 
aesthetic and historical value because he reflects in part not merely his 


own class views but ‘the conditions of Russian life’ as a whole (ibid., 
pp. 681-91). 

The presence of relative elements (broadly corresponding to super- 
structure and class outlook in society) and absolute elements (cor- 
responding to technique, means of production in society) in all arts and 
sciences is now generally recognized by Marxists:*? Stalin places 


81 In an important article in Bolshevik, No. 18 (Sept. 6th) 1950, G. Glezerman 
sets out certain Marxist terms, using Stalin’s articles. He describes the mode of 
production as divided into two parts —the forces of production and the relations of 
production, or basis, to which corresponds a superstructure of political, legal, religious, 
artistic and philosophical views and institutions, of which the most important are 
political institutions. The superstructure is changed by sudden leaps; it reflects 
changes in production not directly but via the basis (e.g. Russia was the birthplace of 
Leninism not because it was the centre of the most developed productive forces, but 
because it was the centre of revolutionary struggle). The mutual relationship of basis and 
superstructure constitutes the historical peculiarities of a particular society. In 4 
socialist society the superstructure plays a particularly active role as new productive 
relationships are formed consciously by the efforts of the masses, the party and the state. 

82 This point was touched on by G. F. Alexandrov and others in a discussion in the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences (see Vestnik Akad. Nauk 9/1950). 
It is interesting to note the part played by two British Marxists in the further develop- 


ment of Lenin’s teachings on this question. Christopher Caudwell in Illusion and 


Reality analyses the hierarchy of arts and sciences and thus takes a step towards 
understanding their different functions in society. F. D. Klingender in Marxism 
and Modern Art analyses the relative and absolute elements in art in a way which fits in 
very well with Stalin’s analysis of the place of language in society. 
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language among those phenomena (like technology) in which relative 
elements are least present, rather than among those (like religion, 
philosophy, economic theory) where in class society the relative plays 
a significant réle. This links with his reiteration that the best, the 
absolutely valid, must be taken over from class society and moulded 
and developed by Marxism, in linguistic science just as Marx and 
Engels did in philosophy and economics, while the relative, the tem- 
porary, the transient in linguistic theory, dependent on class and social 
limitations, must be discarded. 

It is possible to draw certain tentative conclusions about the place 
of this controversy in the post-war development of Soviet ideology. 
Like all other Soviet developments, it must be seen in relation to the 
social complex in which it has taken place. In the Soviet view, the 
‘building of socialism’ in the U.S.S.R. has been completed, and the 
period through which it is now passing is one of transition from social- 
ism (where the social product is distributed ‘according to work done’) to 
communism (where, with a much greater output, it will be distributed 
‘according to needs’). 

Economically, this period is characterized by the drive for further 
technical advance in industry, and to bring the countryside up to the 
level of the town (by the merging of small collective farms, the irrigation 
and afforestation projects, etc.) 

Ideologically, its features were characterized by Zhdanov in the 
philosophy discussion of June 1947 as follows: 


In our Soviet society, where antagonistic classes have been abolished, 
the struggle between the old and the new and consequently the develop- 
ment from the lower to the higher takes place not in the form of the struggle 
of antagonistic classes and of upheavals, as is the case under capitalism, 
but in the form of criticism and self-criticism, the fundamental motive force 
of our development, a powerful instrument in the hands of the party. This 
is undoubtedly a new form of movement, a new type of development, a 
new dialectical law. 


This accounts for the emphasis placed by Stalin and others on the 
importance of criticism and self-criticism in Soviet science. Before 
Stalin contributed to the discussion an Editorial in Bolshevik (No. 11, 
June 1950) had criticized the lack of discussion, especially among 
‘certain professors’ who ‘did not find the courage to maintain their point 
of view in questions concerning their speciality, simply because in some 
newspaper’ (such as Literaturnaya Gazeta) ‘a review or article on these 
subjects has appeared, and what is more not always a sufficiently 
qualified one . . . A scientist must not keep silent about or praise what he 
is not in agreement with. Lack of principle does not befit a Soviet 
scientific worker.’ 
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Following this, Stalin re-emphasized that Marxism is, in Engels) 
words, ‘Not a dogma but a guide to action’: 


Marxism as a science cannot stand in one place, it develops and is being 
perfected. In its development Marxism cannot but be enriched by ney 
experience, by new knowledge — consequently its separate formulae and 
conclusions cannot but change with the course of time, cannot but bk 
replaced by new formulae and conclusions corresponding to new historical 
tasks. Marxism does not recognize immutable conclusions and formula, 
binding for all epochs and periods. Marxism is the enemy of all dogmatism, 


Elsewhere he wrote that ‘No science can develop and flourish without 
a battle of opinions, without freedom of criticism’. 

In summarizing the results of the Linguistic Conference, S. Kaftanoy, 
the Minister of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R., emphasized this 
point (in Uchitelskaya Gazeta (Teachers’ Newspaper), No. 71, 6.ix 
1950). He criticized a certain professor who had sent material to the 
Ministry just before the discussion headed ‘For the advanced linguistics 
of Marr and Meshchaninov’, but immediately after it, and without 
admitting his own errors, had criticized the situation in his own Institute 
as one in which the Marrists were holding sway, conveniently ignoring 
the material he had previously sent himself. Kaftanov adds that ‘we 
do not need a surface reconstruction, which often amounts to the 
changing of headings and the corresponding re-writing of introductory 
and concluding lectures, but serious deep work . . .’ He criticizes the 
vulgarizers of Marxism who fail to free science from its bourgeois errors 
and use its material creatively, who merely deny the old; and he gives 
as an example of the ridiculous extremes which can be reached through 
over-simplifying Marxism the work of Komarov on ‘the party character 
of machines’ and ‘Professor Lebedev’s statement that the dialectical 
method often enables us to reach conclusions and general laws com- 
pletely without needing new experiments, the application of mathe- 
matical analysis, or any extraordinary mental efforts’. Kaftanov com- 
ments: ‘It is doubtful if he would agree to go up in an aeroplane con- 
structed on the basis not of precise mathematical calculations but of 
general conclusions.’ 

It would be a mistake to see this discussion as a radical departure 
which invalidates the conclusions of the earlier controversies.** These 


83 Attempts to generalize about these discussions often lead to strange conclusions 
A good example is provided by an article in the Sunday Times which deals with th 
linguistics discussion as ‘the climax of the ideological purge carried out among Sovitt 
intellectuals over the past two years’ and adds: “The essence of Stalin’s article was ih 
strictly utilitarian approach. He scornfully dismissed the subtleties of linguistics, and 
stated that language must get on with the practical task of establishing an internation 
terminology and vocabulary for the peoples who would eventually join the Communist 
family’: we need hardly point out that this ‘summary’ bears no relation to anything thi 
was said in the discussion. 
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broad discussions are all part of the same process, seen by Soviet 
scientists, as the most important way of ensuring that the ‘struggle 
between the old and the new’ by means of criticism and self-criticism 
does in fact act as the ‘motive force’ of Soviet development as far as 
science is concerned. This viewpoint is summed up by Academician 
Vavilov in an article in Pravda of August 7th, ‘For the creative advance 
of Soviet science’. In this article he contrasts Soviet and Western 
science: 


Soviet science profoundly differs in character, content and structure 
from science in the capitalist world. It differs first of all in its very nature, 
in its world outlook, which is dialectical-materialist through and through; 
it differs in the choice of subjects for research, trends and methods; . . . it 
differs also in that all investigations of nature and developments of technique 
are subordinated to the one lofty goal of building the new communist 
society. 


Further, he points out that ‘science in the capitalist world is in the main 
individualist in character’, whereas in the Soviet Union ‘it is our aim 
that scientific tasks be controlled and regulated collectively, solved 
collectively, and critically discussed collectively’ (he adds that this ‘in 
no way goes against the full utilization of all the precious qualities of 
personal initiative, talent and experience of each and every scientist’). 


Against this background he analyses the development of Soviet science, 
beginning with collective research work, leading to the planning of 
research, and finally to the ‘broad collective discussion of basic trends 
in the various fields’. Thus to Vavilov the 1936 discussion on physics, 
the 1947 philosophy discussion, and the 1948 biology discussion, have 
their climax in the Pavlov discussion and the linguistics discussion this 
year, in which Stalin ‘presented the questions so broadly and so clearly 
on basic principles that a scientist in any branch of knowledge may 
draw from the philological discussion conclusions of paramount 
importance directly for his own work’. 

Following on from this, the Chief Academic Secretary of the Academy, 
A. V. Topchiev (in Vestnik Akad. Nauk 7/1950) emphasizes that the 
preparation of the Academy’s plan of work 1951-55 must be undertaken 
on the principle of the ‘creative collective method of discussion’. 

He concludes that Stalin’s writings on linguistics must lead Soviet 
scientists to develop such broad discussions of ‘scientific questions on 


The Daily Herald goes even further. In his reply to. Kholopov Stalin drew an 
logy between the different nature of language mixing before and after the establish- 
ment of Socialism, and the familiar question of the changed attitude of Marxists to 
the withering away of the state in conditions of ‘capitalist encirclement’ of the U.S.S.R. 
(which he first raised in March 1939). The Daily Herald treats this as a new doctrine, 
and sees the object of Stalin’s (linguistics!) article as ‘that the people may be prepared 
for an even tighter dictatorship, an even mightier militarism’ (2.viii.1950). 
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which there are disagreements on methods of principle’ in the immediat 
future, particularly in the fields of chemistry, theoretical physiq 
(especially in relation to quantum and relativity physics), mechanics 
cosmogony, geography, soil science, geology, philosophy, history and 
oriental studies. 


JEFFREY EL.is 
October 1950. Rosert W. Davis 





REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 
RECENT SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 
As illustrated by ‘Voprosy Istorit’, 1948-50, IV 


PRESENT SOVIET INTERPRETATIONS OF RECENT DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


In the preceding parts of this report we have dealt with recent Soviet 
discussions on general principles of historiography. In this concluding 
part we may take the result of these discussions for granted and present 
the reader with a picture of the international setting leading to, and 
developing in the course of, the second world war, as interpreted by 
the trend now predominant in Soviet historiography. Our task is 
facilitated by the fact that the number of contributions on post-1918 
international relations did not begin to increase until a few years ago, 
and that none of those published before the anti-cosmopolitan drive 
deal extensively with contemporary history. 

Amongst the publications dealing with the aftermath of the first 
world war in international relations there is an article on the activities 
of the American Relief Administration at the end of the first world war 
by A. Kunina (3/1948), and one by V. M. Turok (SIF* 4/1948) on the 
Anglo-French negotiations for a western bloc in February-June 1925; 
this latter article emphasizes the anti-Soviet trend in French no less 
than in British policies. The discussion in the Academy of Social 
Sciences on Lemin’s book British Foreign Policy from Versailles to 
Locarno (reported in 6/1948) resulted in a general rejection of Lemin’s 
‘objectivist’ idealization of British foreign policies, Versailles, the 
League of Nations, and even of Locarno. In 7/1949 there is a review 
by N. Rubinstein of the State Department publication of papers on the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919; this review emphasizes American anti- 
Soviet aggression in the Baltic states. The reviews of Cordell Hull’s 
Memoirs (1/1949), of V. Avarin’s book The Struggle for the Pacific 
(Gospolitizdat 1947, reviewed by G. Deborin in 4/1948), and of S. R. 
Smith’s The Manchurian Crisis, 1931-32 (New York 1948, reviewed by 
M. Kantor in 3/1950) all emphasize the encouragement of Japanese 
aggression by American imperialism.* 1/1950 contains a communica- 


*We use this abbreviation for Izvestia Akademii Nauk, Seria Istorii i Filosofit; 
Periodical references not otherwise specified are to Voprosy Istorii. 
, "An unpublished book on International Relations in the Far East was heavily critic- 
ized in a discussion reported in 3/1949. Zubok’s book on The Imperialist Policy of the 
U.S.A. in the Caribbean Basin 1900-39 was also subject to very severe criticism (2/1949). 
In general, any contribution by Zubok to a collection of articles results in attacks of a 
sharp and partly artificial character. In 5/1949 (p. 123) for example he is, inter alia, 
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tion by N. Inozentsev on ‘The Connection between the Financial 
Oligarchy of the United States and the German Monopolies in 1924-9’, 
in which the author stresses American interest in German expansion 
and re-armament. 

Most of the material published on the diplomatic pre-history and 
history of the last war consists of reviews of Soviet and foreign docu- 
mentary publications.* There is no need to dwell on the former, which 
are mainly summaries of the Soviet Documents and Materials relating to 
the Eve of the Second World War* and of the official comment, Falsifiers 
of History, which are available in English. The most interesting of the 
commentaries on western publications is the extensive review of the 
two first volumes of the Documents of British Foreign Policy, 1919-39, 
Third Series, by E. A. Adanov and L. N. Kutekov, published in S/F vol. 
VII, No. 2, entitled ‘British Falsifiers of History’. As is usual in such 
cases, sharp attacks are substantiated by reference to what has been 
omitted rather than by questioning the authenticity of what has been 
published, and the actual weight of the criticism is reduced by the fact 
that quite a substantial argument for the Soviet case is made from what 
has been published. The more serious criticisms of the omissions con- 


° There are only a few articles dealing with the military course of the second world 
war (apart from the partisan movements, see below pp. 283ff ); two of the articles (by 
B. Telpukhovsky in 2/1948 and by A. Narochnitsky in 5/1950) deal with the Stalingrad 
battle. For an exposition of the military events, the first is by far the more important 
one, but the second lays more emphasis on the difficulties of the first, defensive stage 
of the battle and provides some interesting data on the work of the local party organiza- 
tion during the crisis. 

In 5/1950 there is an article by N. Lapin characteristically called ‘Anglo-American 
Falsifiers of the History of the Second World War’, which deals with the Ardennes 
battle in 1944-45; he maintains that the Germans were able to rally their forces because 
Eisenhower stopped the Allied offensive at the German frontier (in the winter of 
1944-45!) prompted by the desire stilt prevailing at that time among the western allies 
to allow the Germans to turn their forces eastwards; he also asserts that the German 
offensive was fairly successful until it was stopped by the Soviet offensive on the 
eastern front. All the arguments between British and American writers concerning 
the proper ascription of the chief merit for stopping the German offensive are used 
in order to demonstrate that neither the Americans nor the British were capable of 
serious resistance; the falsification is seen in the fact that both parties were silent on 
the real cause of the German defeat, i.e. that thé Soviet Union began its offensive 
planned for the 2oth, on January 12th, 1945. Accordingly all the facts which indicate 
a slowing down of the German offensive as early as the period between December 24th 
and January 12th are played down. 

4Two volumes. Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 1948. In the subse- 
quent part of this report quotations always refer to the English edition. 





reproached for having overestimated the importance of allied military operations in the 
summer of 1918 (!) in defeating Germany, and for having underestimated the import- 
ance of ‘the patriotic war of the Soviet people against the German occupation’. With- 
out knowledge of the background it is difficult to explain the singling out of just this 
representative-of the ‘cosmopolitan’ trend as an object for attacks far exceeding those 
reserved for other authors who continued to write in the way current during and 
immediately after the last war, when a criticism such as that of the shortcomings of 
Versailles was regarded as sufficient and the ‘Little Entente’ could be described as 4 
defensive arrangement (cf. ibid., p. 124). 
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cern the starting point of the period reported, for this implies ar. 
omission of the important policy decisions, especially the Halifax-Hitler 
talks of November 17th, 1937, the omission of documents from Cham- 
berlain’s archive and of Foreign Office memoranda, ‘ and a few omissions 
in published materials.* The reviewers note that only about ten of the 
five hundred published documents deal with the U.S.S.R. (If this 
collection of documents is complete this is one of the strongest possible 
indictments of the type of information upon which the Chamberlain 
government based its policy.) The reviewers dwell at considerable 
length on the material published, especially on Vereker’s reports (docs. 
202-270) in which the Soviet opposition to suggested interventionist 
intentions is interpreted as illustrating that the Soviet government did 
not intend to fulfil its obligations in the case of an attack against Czecho- 
slovakia.? On the other hand, the reviewers find documents (especially 
Halifax’s instruction of June 17th, 1938, doc. 421, and Henderson’s 
report, doc. 459) which illustrate British understanding for Germany’s 
desire to remove the Czechoslovak-Soviet alliance; this implies that at 
least the leaders of British policy regarded the U.S.S.R. as a serious 
factor. 

All this belongs to the familiar atmosphere of a ‘war of documents’ 
ir a tense international situation. But the historian feels himself trans- 
ferred into a strange world, when, after so many complaints about the 


incompleteness of the British publication, he finds the latter suddenly 
attacked for the inclusion of documents* the publication of which might 


_ * The critics further complain of the omission of memoranda submitted by opposi- 
tion leaders, such as Churchill’s note on his interview with the Danzig Nazi leader, 
Foerster, reported in vol. I, p. 135ff of the Soviet publication. They fail, however, to 
answer the question how in the case of inclusion of other than official materials a 
selective approach could have been avoided. 

* They concern those passages in Lord Halifax’s report on his talks with Wiedemann 
vol. I, doc. No. 510 of the British publication, referred to in vol. II, pp. 155-6 of the 
Soviet publication). Here references are made to apparently omitted passages or 
statements, and the replacement of a letter from Mr. Strang to Sir N. Henderson by a 
note to doc. No. 532 in vol. I of the British publication. The reviewers suspect that it 
was only because of this substitution that it was possible for A. J. Taylor, reviewing the 
British publication in The New Statesman and Nation (October 15th, 1949) to suggest 
that the guilt of the British government consisted in ignoring the U.S.S.R., but that 
it had not attempted to turn German aggression against that country. 

"It is worth noticing that the same reports which are quoted by Mr. Beloff (Soviet 
Studies, vol. II, No. 2, p. 130) in order to illustrate the facts, are quoted by the Soviet 
reviewers, writing for a Soviet public, in order to illustrate the bias of the British 
representative which prevented him from seeing facts obvious to this public. 

One of them — Halifax’s interview with Corbin (doc. 814) — is of such a character 
that exclusion would have been quite impossible. The Soviet reviewers seem to take 
it for granted that the editors of British publications look only for political effects in 
Germany. The same attitude is adopted by Kutakov in his review of the Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, discussed below; here (7/1950, p. 146) Kutakov goes to the 
length of explaining the inclusion of obviously anti-Czech statements made by Hender- 
son to Baumann (doc. II/482 of that publication) by the fact that the western powers 
wanted to appear as sympathizing with West German nationalists. Clearly, this implies 
that the western powers had given up all hope of gaining Czech or Polish sympathies. 
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win Britain the sympathies of Germans eager to revise the Potsdam 
settlement or promote myths about the anti-Nazi attitude of the German 
army leaders. This particular attack refers to Annex IV of the second 
volume of the British publication, i.e. the unofficial talks in August. 
September 1938 with von Kleist and others. The Soviet reviewers are 
obviously so little capable of understanding the political setting of the 
country about whose publication they are writing that they regard these 
statements as significant in that they allow the German generals to 
appear in a more favourable light, while they overlook the most obvious 
indictment of the Munich policies implied in the statement that an 
internal upheaval in Germany could have been produced by a different 
British policy. Nor do they seem to cater for readers who are likely to 
ask what policy other than one of encouraging the overthrow of Hitler 
by internal forces should have been pursued in 1938, and who formulate 
their general questions on the period of 1938 in. the framework of the 
conditions, and of Soviet policy at that time, and not in the framework 
of the present political atmosphere. 

In 7/1950 Kutakov supplements this criticism of the British publica- 
tion by one of the Documents on German Foreign Policy, from the Archives 
of the German Foreign Ministry, Series D, vols. I and II, under the head- 
ing of ‘A New American Falsification of History’. Again, the main 
criticism is directed against the omissions, which in this case are even 
more serious; Anglo-German relations from spring 1938 to spring 1939 
are omitted and only 34 of the 1220 pages of the first volume are de- 
voted to relations between Germany and the U.S.S.R. (the Vatican 
receives 130, Austria 349 pages). This cannot here be explained, as 
it was in the British publication, by the fact that the Germans failed 
to collect information on the U.S.S.R.; Kutakov, however, attacks the 
editors for having included only those documents which present the 
U.S.S.R. to Germany in an unfavourable light, weakened by the purges, 
etc. The editors confuse the reader by including contradictory reports, 
e.g. on the question whether the Rumanians would permit the passage 
through their country of Soviet troops bound for Czechoslovakia (l.c., 
Pp. 149); it does not occur to Kutakov that there may have been some 
confusion at the time. The only new element in comparison with the 
review discussed above (which went to press a few months earlier), is the 
consistent denial of any political differentiation in what now would 
appear as the western political camp: Messrs. Eden (l.c., pp. 185-6), 
Benes (see below, p. 280) and Roosevelt (I.c., p. 151) are all described as 
having pursued a policy not substantially different from that of Chamber- 
lain’s group. 

E. Adamov’s review of J. W. Wheeler-Bennet’s Munich — Prologue to 
Tragedy (5/1949) and B. Shtein’s review of W. Langer’s Our Vichy 
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Gamble (6/1950) are both interesting because they obviously intend to 
make the Soviet reader familiar with the material dealt with in the 
books. Wheeler-Bennet’s book is sharply criticized for its failure to 
describe the facts enumerated in terms a Soviet author would find 
correct, for gaps in the documentation (which the reviewer attempts to 
fill), for a charitable interpretation of the Munich policies as a mere 
‘blunder’ and for the intentional vagueness concerning concepts such 
as the ‘Russian sphinx’ and ‘appeasement’.* The reviews of this book 
in International Affairs (October 1948), Spectator and The Times Literary 
Supplement are amply quoted; Wheeler-Bennet’s position in British 
criticism of that period is described as that of a representative of the 
‘bi-partisan’ foreign policy who obscures the general trends of British 
policy of the time and places the main responsibility on Chamberlain 
personally and on the French government. 

A coherent interpretation of the materials available was attempted, 
in2/1950, in A. Nekrich’s article on ‘The Double Game of the Chamber- 
lain Government and its Failure’. The article’® which makes full use 
of newspaper materials, memoirs and parliamentary debates, is impor- 
tant as the most cohesive presentation of the Soviet standpoint on the 
basis of the evaluation available in the official Soviet publications 
quoted above. Some details, however, deserve special quotation. The 
Polish policy before the end of March 1939 is described as relying on 
the hope that German aggression might by-pass Poland and be directed 
through Austria, Czechoslovakia and Rumania towards the Ukraine 
(p. 50). This would mean that Poland was not at that time speculating 
on a bloc with Hungary, etc.; for the period immediately after March 
1939 attention is drawn to Beck’s attempt to claim for Poland an impor- 
tant, though auxiliary part in the establishment of the ‘new order’. As 
to Britain’s domestic policy, great emphasis is laid on the debates on 
the Czechoslovak gold (p. 57); Churchill’s and Eden’s statements of 
June 8th and roth, 1939, are reported in a sober way which contrasts 
with the tirades against English politicians of all kinds, especially the 
Labour leaders, of which there are many instances in the article.1* Con- 
siderable emphasis is laid on Chamberlain’s and Halifax’s tendency to 
accompany any suggestion made to the Soviet side in the course of the 
negotiations on collective security by speeches encouraging the ‘peaceful 


*The same pattern is followed in M. Kantor’s review of S. R. Smith’s book on 
Manchuria in 1931-32, mentioned above, p. 265. 

* Translations of this type of article in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press would 
be very helpful to Western students. 
_''In the introductory paragraphs, historians such as Namier and Wheeler-Bennet 
Who falsify historical events’ are described as the supporters of tendentious publica- 
tions ‘selective in a falsifying manner’ which range from Nazi-Soviet Relations, the 
Memoirs of Bonnet, Reynaud, Gamelin, etc., to those of ‘the war-monger Churchill, 
Writing in a tone of unrestrained self praise’. 
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expansion of Nazism’ (especially their speeches of June 24th and 28h 
and the support given to the Hudson-Wohlthat negotiations in The 
Times, July 24th, 1939). The article also stresses the extreme delay 
with which Soviet proposals were answered by the western allies (e,. 
p- 55), and the failure to send ‘a member of the government or an out- 
standing politician’ to Moscow. But the main defect found in Strang’s 
mission is not his subordinate status but his former participation in the 
Munich appeasement (p. 60).'* More argument in favour of the Soviet 
interpreation is derived from documents which became available after 
the events: Henderson’s interview with Waizsaecker on June 13th" is 
interpreted as an attempt to make it clear to the Germans that Britain 
regarded a pact with the U.S.S.R. as a means ‘of entering into negotia- 
tions with Hitler in conditions more favourable to Britain; it adopted 
the attitude that Germany should be given a free hand in Europe’ (p. 61). 
Wohlthat’s interview with Hudson on July 20th, and especially the 
mention of the British Empire, China and Russia as the ‘three big 
regions in the world where Germany and Britain could find wide oppor- 
tunities for activity’ is interpreted as an unquestionable proof that ‘in 
that agreement against the Soviet Union neither more nor less than the 
destruction of our socialist fatherland, and its subsequent division into 
spheres of influence, was envisaged’ (p. 64). The semi-official negotia- 
tions with Goering organized through Dalerius, which were discussed 
before the Nuremberg Tribunal, are quoted as evidence of attempts to 
form an Anglo-German bloc as late as August; Wilson’s talks with 
Dircksen!* are mentioned as evidence that Chamberlain had envisaged 
a policy which he could not carry out openly because of the attitude of 
the British public and the implied impossibility for the Labour leaders 
to continue to support him if he overstepped certain limits. 

The indications of the way in which the Soviet decision was reached 
are even more important for the student of Soviet political life than the 
arguments produced by Soviet historians in order to show the correct- 
ness of this decision. The very nature of Soviet publications on such 
delicate subjects makes us thankful for even a little information. Stalin's 
speech of March roth, 1939, is described as a warning to the westerm 
politicians concerning the events preceding the German occupation of 
Prague. The Jzvestia article of May 11th, 1939, is described as the 
immediate reaction to Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons 
on the preceding day, and as the fundamental document for subsequent 
Soviet policy in the negotiations (pp. 55-6). Naturally, Nekrich avoids 


12 Cf, Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 2, p. 96 and p. 146, note 27. 

18 No. 307 (p. 297) of the German Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, Avs 
waertiges Amt, 1939. 

14 Documents and Materials relating to the Eve of the Second World War, vol. Il, 
No. 13, p. 67. 18 Tbid., No. 29, p. 227. 
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any mention of the preceding change in the Soviet Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs: but it seems clear that the Jzvestia article published the 
policy decided upon when Litvinov was replaced by Molotov. Nekrich 
regards the Izvestia article as important because ‘on the one hand it 
disclosed the essence of the differences of opinion existing between the 
western powers and the U.S.S.R., and on the other hand, it convincingly 
unmasked the manceuvres of the falsifiers who attempted to misrepre- 
sent the attitude of the U.S.S.R.’ Zhdanov’s article in Pravda, June 2gth, 
1939, is described as a most important and clear warning to the western 
diplomats (p. 62), but Molotov’s suggestion, made to the British and 
French ambassadors that they should circumvent the political diffi- 
culties by immediately beginning negotiations for a military convention, 
on July 28th, 1939, is described as ‘yet another attempt to achieve 
agreement with Britain’ which was made ‘in spite of the information 
coming from London about the Wohlthat-Hudson negotiations’ (p. 70). 
Given the difference in the western and the Soviet defence setting, it 
would have been difficult for the western powers, even with the best 
will in the world, to convince the Russians of the existence of such a 
will; Nekrich (p. 72) dwells on the comparison between the 136 divisions, 
10,000 tanks and 5000 aircraft offered by the Soviet side as a contribu- 
tion to the joint war effort and the five infantry and one mechanized 
divisions offered by Britain (p. 72); the comparison may have made as 
great an impression on the Soviet negotiators as it is now expected to 
make on the readers of Nekrich’s article. 

N. Kalinin’s article ‘The Soviet-Finnish War and the Treacherous 
Policy of the British Labour Party’ (3/1950) merely provides facts 
familiar from the daily press; its only interesting point is the explana- 
tion of the Soviet intervention in Poland, the Baltic and Finland from 
a purely strategic point of view. Kalinin describes the creation of the 
‘eastern’ front as. ‘a serious contribution to the security of the U.S.S.R 
as well as to the general cause of the struggle against Hitlerite aggression 
[my italics, R. S.]. Nevertheless, the ruling circles of Britain, the United 
States and France met this step of the Soviet government with wild anti- 
Soviet campaigns, calumniating it as aggression’. In Nikiforov’s article 
on Chiang Kai Shek’s war policy (see below, p. 272) it is said that the 
U.S.S.R., convinced that the British and French governments did not 
wish to collaborate with it, concluded the non-aggression pact with 
Hitlerite Germany in order to prevent the ‘formation of a united anti- 
Soviet front of the imperialist powers’ and ‘in order to avoid complete 
isolation’ (7/1950, p. 29). The nuances in emphasis may have been 
caused by the different Asiatic setting; at the time of the event Mao Tse 
Tung could hail it as a stroke against Japanese aggression and against 
the advocates of capitulation within the Kuomintang (ibid.). 
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V. Nikiforov’s article ‘Chiang Kai Shek’s Clique and the Attempts at 
a Far-Eastern Munich, 1939-41’, published in 7/1950 is important 
mainly because it informs the Soviet readers about events which are 
familiar to us from critical American publications, and which were, of 
course, dealt with in contemporary Chinese Communist publications, 
The whole sad story of the regime which, while recognized by the 
Chinese Communists and later by the U.S.S.R. as an ally-in the anti- 
Japanese front, waged civil war against the Chinese Communists and 
against the liberals who aimed at a compromise, is now told in full 
length to the Soviet reader. The fact that this could only be donea 
decade after the events may lead Soviet intellectuals to wonder whether 
complete state control of, and corresponding responsibility for, histori- 
cal publications is an unmixed blessing, even from the purely political 
point of view. The actual difference between Chiang Kai Shek’s group 
and capitulants like Wang Chin Wei is seen in the fact that the latter 
directly submitted to Japanese aggression, while the official Kuomintang 
desired American participation in a compromise; from the evidence 
given it is clear that there was never a definite cleavage between the two 
groups, that Japanese attempts at compromise with Chungking were 
never definitely abandoned and that supporters of Chungking capitu- 
lated before the Japanese. The Western powers, including the United 
States, are described as having aimed at a Far-Eastern Munich and a 
having failed only because of the insatiable greed of Japanese im- 
perialism; Soviet authors such as Avarin and Efimov who described the 
American-Japanese negotiations of the summer of 1941 as ‘clearly 
without any prospect of success’ are rebuked, mainly with reference to 
a proclamation of the Chinese Communist Party made on May 25th, 
1941, which warned the Chinese people against the possibility of a ‘Far- 
Eastern Munich’ (pp. 42-3). The reason for the failure of these pro- 
spects is seen in the German attack on the U.S.S.R., which raised in 
the Japanese the hope that they could settle accounts with their im- 
perialist competitors in the Far East undisturbed. 

China’s internal position as early as January 1941 — after Chiang Kai 
Shek’s treacherous attack against the New Fourth Army, is described 
as an actual split between two states, each with a territory, a capital and 
an army of its own (p. 39); notwithstanding such a position, the Chinese 
Communist Party pursued extremely careful tactics, coming to a tem- § 
porary agreement with the Kuomintang generals by which it sacrificed 
some of its territory. To save the rest, in December 1939, one section 
of the Red Army had to be recalled from the anti-Japanese front — by 
the end of 1940 Chiang Kai Shek was using a fourth of his army, by far 
the best troops, for the blockade of the communist regions. Mao Ts 
Tung later stated that the years 1939-40, i.e. between the beginning of 
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Chiang Kai Shek’s aggression against the Communists and the changes 
in the international situation brought about by the events of 1941, were 
by far the most difficult in the history of the Chinese Communist Party. 
The difficulties were overcome by the readiness of the population in the 
communist regions to bear all the sufferings involved in the blockade 
and to continue the war against the Japanese invaders (p. 32). The 
local militarist leaders, especially in the south-west, are described as 
having wavered between the two camps of the civil war during this 
critical period; by its clever use of tactics the Communist Party suc- 
ceeded in keeping most of them neutral (p. 26). They were obviously 
regarded as a factor more important than the liberal bourgeois groups 
which developed their activities under the local militarists’ protection 
(p. 27) but did not play any conspicuous part before 1944 (p. 40). 

Articles devoted to the interpretation of American policy before and 
during the second world war have only appeared recently. In 6/1949 
I. Beglov writes on ‘Sumner Welles’ Mission in Europe’ (early 1940) 
and in 11/1949 Popov discusses “The Beginnings of United States 
Aggression in Iran during the second World War’ (based on A. Mill- 
spaugh’s Americans in Persia, Washington 1946). Both articles are 
remarkable for their tendency to extend descriptions hitherto reserved 
for post-war American policies to the Roosevelt period;'* Beglov’s 
article deals with an aspect of American policy for which Roosevelt was 
obviously responsible and which is described as having been directed 
towards a negotiated peace involving the establishment of a European 
Four-Power agreement against the U.S.S.R., although on p. 63 it is 
stated that Roosevelt resisted the Anglo-French attempts to prevent 
direct Soviet-Finnish negotiations. The whole article is based upon 
contemporary statements in the American press the phraseology of 
which is frequently taken at its face value without regard for the 
terminology used at the time in the press of all neutral countries, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R.; the conclusion is that the intentions of United 
States policy failed partly because it overestimated its own strength, 
but mainly because the contradictions between the western powers 
and Germany were too strong to enable Anglo-French and American 
diplomacy to reach a negotiated agreement. . 

In 1/1950 I. Kadomsky discusses ‘The Formation of the Anglo- 
American Bloc after the Capitulation of France (May-December 1940)’. 
| The article, which should be read in connection with that by Nekrich 


6 In Ivashin’s review of Noveishchaya Istoria (Recent History), in 5/1949, p. 127, 
Zubok, one of the editors is reproached for having stated that ‘the Roosevelt govern- 
ment was opposed to German and Japanese aggression. The reviewer’s counter- 
evidence does not refer to the American government, but to statements by Vandenberg 
and Hoover — the continuous existence of the ‘bi-partisan foreign policy’ is evidently 
taken for granted. 


E 
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reported above, differs, however, from the latter in that the U.S.SR 
was not directly involved in the events described by it; we thus have 
not only an intelligent compilation of the sources, but an attempt a 
interpretation which goes beyond what we have already read in officid 
Soviet publications. Kadomsky’s main thesis, which differs only in 
details from that of Beglov, deals with the period preceding the subject 
of the latter’s article, and is given in the introductory paragraph: 


... Like the powers of the fascist bloc, American imperialism aimed at: 
redistribution of markets, raw materials, and spheres of influence corre. 
ponding to the economic weight of the United States; South America 
China, and the British Empire were the main objects-of American imperia- 
list expansion. In contrast to Germany, Japan and Italy, America 
imperialism at that time was not interested in launching a war for the re- 
distribution of the world. The United States was vitally interested in 
preventing a British defeat and a division of the British Empire between 
Germany, Italy and Japan. But at the same time the United States wa 
intending to use Britain’s difficulties, caused by the aggression of the Axis 
powers, in order to include the British Empire in its sphere of influence. 
American neutrality expressed the desire of the ruling circles of the 
United States to preserve for themselves the greatest possible freedom of 
action towards both the warring camps so that at the proper moment they 
might intervene as arbiters and dictate conditions of peace profitable for 
the American monopolies. This policy was based upon the assumption 
that the Anglo-French bloc was sufficiently strong to avoid defeat in a wa 
with Germany and that Franco-British diplomacy, with the support 
of American diplomacy, would be able to prevent an intensification of th 
war in the west, by turning Germany against the U.S.S.R. After the 
French defeat in June 1940 the United States was forced to revist 
its policy of neutrality. But it did not abandon its intention to use Britain's 
critical situation for the conquest of her world economic positions. 


If this interpretation of American policies reflects the Politburo’ 
interpretation of the world situation during this critical period, and i 
we are to take at their face value the official Soviet statements (repeated 
also in the conclusion of Nekrich’s article) that the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact was the only way in which it was possible to defeat the policy oJ 
appeasement and secure the formation of a world coalition against th 
Axis powers, it would follow that this was only achieved when Hitle 
defeated France and thus forced America to abandon her policy 
neutrality. This implies that the frequent assertions made by westetl 
students of the period that Stalin overplayed his hand when he ur 
intentionally enabled Hitler to defeat France have no substance; ani 
that all the sacrifices with which Russia eventually paid for that defed 
were necessary in order to have America firmly entangled on the anti 
Axis side. If Kadomsky’s interpretation is correct, the miscalculatio 
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about Anglo-French strength usually attributed to Stalin’? would 
actually have been made by the American leaders, and this implication 
may be one of the reasons why Kadomsky makes this statement; it 
might also have been made to charge American policy as a whole, and 
not only certain trends within American policies, with the responsibility 
for Chamberlain’s attempts to establish a Four Power bloc (this point is 
made in Beglov’s article).1* It is quite possible that the Soviet leaders 
actually interpret American policies of the Roosevelt period in the light 
of present American policies; but it does not necessarily follow that they 
interpreted these policies in 1939-40 with regard to what American 
policy was likely to be in 1950, and that events fitted into their pre- 
conceived scheme quite as well as they would have done if, at that time, 
they had interpreted the situation in Kadomsky’s present terms. 

If we take Kadomsky’s starting point for granted, we find that the 
drama develops without violence to the familiar sources: most of the 
military and political leaders of the United States regarded Britain’s 
defeat as certain and were merely anxious to prevent the navy and the 
Empire from falling into German hands; Churchill realized that Britain 
could not compromise with Germany without destroying her own em- 
pire and that her réle in future collaboration with the United States 
should only be that of a junior partner; but he used American fear of a 
separate peace with Germany in order to obtain as much help as possible 
under the best possible conditions. ‘However severe the conditions of 
collaboration with the United States might be, most of the representa- 
tives of Britain’s ruling circles thought that there was still hope that 
Britain might have her freedom of action restored to her after the war 
on the basis of some new equilibrium of forces in Europe and in the 
international setting. In deciding to continue the war, the British govern- 
ment put its hopes not so much on American help as on the expected 
German attack on the U.S.S.R.’ (pp. 47-8). In order to involve America 
in the war British diplomacy intentionally invited the United States 
to new spheres of interest (such as North West Africa) which had before 
been jealously guarded, and tried to promote an American-Japanese 
conflict (p. 53-5). On the other side of the Atlantic, a sharp struggle 
proceeded within the ruling class between the supporters of help for 
Britain and the pro-German ‘isolationists’. The most important of the 
monopoly capitalist groups, Morgan, Rockefeller, Lamont, Gugenheim 
and Warburg, supported the former; Ford, Dupont, Hearst — and as 
their political representatives Hoover, Lindon, Taft and Vandenberg, 


7 Cf. for example, I. Deutscher, Stalin, London, 1949, p. 445. 

But Kadomsky states himself (p. 41) that Roosevelt was always in sympathy with 
Churchill and the Labour leaders because, while he had no confidence in the repre- 
Sentatives of the Cliveden set, he trusted the former to decide in a critical situation for 
an American rather than a German orientation of what was left of the Empire. 
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supported the latter course (pp. 55-7). “The main difference between 
the “interventionists’ and the “appeasers’’ consisted in different 
estimates on the one hand of the degree of the German danger, and on 
the other hand of the possibility of a revolutionary triumph in Europ 
[if Germany were defeated by the U.S.S.R.]’ (p. 58). According to the 
views of the predominant group of American monopoly-capitalists, a 
German Europe would be too high a price for the services which the 
latter might render against the U.S.S.R.: ‘one of the [American] war 


aims consisted in forcing the German imperialists to play a counter. 


revolutionary and anti-Soviet role in Europe for such payment a 
America would grant them’ (p. 58).° 

Churchill’s letter to Roosevelt of December 8th, 1940, is described as 
of decisive importance, especially as it contributed to the adoption of 
the more tactful method of using Britain’s critical position for the ex- 
pansion of American power lest Britain might be driven to an agreement 
with Germany (p. 62). The lease-lend principle was elastic enough to 
avoid the hardships of direct transfer of all the British investments, 
while it left America able to exert post-war pressure far more effectively 


than a subsidy would have done (p. 63). Roosevelt’s wireless speech of § 


December 2gth, 1940, marked the official recognition of the fact that the 
United States had become Britain’s non-belligerent ally. 


The Anglo-American bloc formed in 1940 contained a deep internal 
contradiction. Britain and America were united by a common danger 
from Germany and Japan, and by the mutual desire to eliminate German 
and Japanese competition on the world markets. But...the United 
States aimed at a re-distribution of the markets and spheres of influence 
at the expense not only of Germany and Japan, but also of Britain. 

In the course of the war the United States gradually entangled the 
British Empire in a firm net of dependence: American help was calculated 
to be of a character which would promote the American conquest of 
Britain’s strategic and economic positions in the world. The United States 
assisted its British ally in those forms and in a measure which would 
preserve American control of British policy even after the war had ended 
... The old Anglo-American competition did not disappear after the wat 


either... The official facade of an entente cordiale conceals...a wild 


s truggle for economic and political positions in western Europe, in South 


America, in the Near East, in India, and in other regions of the world F 


(p. 65). 


19 It is interesting that there is an obvious tendency to describe Roosevelt’s policy 
as clearly and unequivocally determined by monopoly capitalist interests. It is even 
more remarkable that the Roosevelt group does not necessarily appear as the more fat- 
sighted one in the supposed framework of American policies. On the other hand, Mr. 
Churchill, who tried to restrict the inevitable losses in British influence and freedom 
of action to the unavoidable minimum (see above in the text) appears in a much more 
favourable light than is usual in the Soviet press, or in other statements made by 
M. Kadomsky. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE ‘FRONT POPULAIRE’ PERIOD 


A re-assessment of the Roosevelt period may already have been 
implied in the re-assertion of communist orthodoxy in the interpretation 
of monopoly capitalist countries.*° It represents, however, a serious 
shift in Soviet ideology; many of the recent Soviet attempts to avoid 
encirclement were based upon appeals to the Roosevelt tradition against 
that now predominating in American politics. 

It is not astonishing that, in the present international situation, the 
policy of the French socialists during the Front Populaire period, includ- 
ing non-intervention in Spain, Munich and the subsequent anti- 
communist drive, is described as having aided and abetted fascism; 
the author of a book recently published* on the subject was reproached 
for having charitably described it as a mere capitulation to fascism). 
Nor was it difficult for N. Kalinin (see above p. 271) to show that the 
leaders of the British Labour Party supported the Finnish policy of the 
Chamberlain government, and the only astonishing fact in the informa- 
tion given by Nikoforov on Chiang Kai Shek’s war policies is that it was 
presented to a Soviet public so many years after the events. But 
amongst the potential allies of the U.S.S.R. during the Front Populaire 
period there were other elements which, though unquestionably non- 
revolutionary in their origins, seriously aimed at collaboration with the 
U.S.S.R.; and collaboration with these elements did in fact colour the 
original, though not the later concepts of a People’s Democracy 
envisaged as a possible transition stage from capitalism to socialism. In 
this respect, the Conference of Czechoslovak Marxist historians of 
November 4th, 1449 (reported by I. Udaltsov, head of the Soviet 
delegation, in 1/1950), is of importance. 

To every person who took the trouble to read Masaryk’s or Benes’s 
memoirs, and to follow the daily press during the period between the 
two wars, it must always have been obvious that the Czechoslovak 
republic, in the form in which it existed between 1918 and 1938, was 
established in opposition to the pro-Hapsburg sympathies widespread 
in the Allied camp during the first world war, and by clever use of the 
part played by the Czechoslovak legions in the anti-Bolshevik interven- 
tion by that small section of the Czech bourgeois politicians which had 
taken its orientation from the western Allies (much larger sections had 


© In essence it was implied in the Varga discussion, reported in Soviet Studies, 
vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. The fact that Varga could make his case — which was clearly 
heterodox according to all formerly accepted standards, and did not retract beyond 
paying an obvious tribute of civic loyalty to his country’s stand in a difficult inter- 
national situation, shows that during and after the war the interpretation of the 
American scene as now presented by Beglov and Kadomsky was not taken for granted 
by all the Soviet leaders. 

*R. Varfolomeyeva, The Reactionary Foreign Policy of the French Right Wing 
Socialists in 1936-39, Gospolitizdat, 1949, reviewed in 11/1949 by M. Pritsker. 
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preserved a loyalty to a somewhat reformed Austria, or hoped for an 
incorporation in Tsarist Russia as an autonomous unit). Although 
Czechoslovakia had always played a moderating part against the wild 
anti-Bolshevism of the Polish government, it was equally obvious that 
it formed part of the cordon sanitaire, established under French hege- 
mony, between Germany and Russia, and that, at least officially, it 
did not develop a friendly attitude towards the U.S.S.R. before Hitler's 
access to power in Germany and France’s formal rapprochement with 
the U.S.S.R. No special conference of historians was needed in order 
to recall these well-known facts, though it is characteristic of the atmo- 
sphere until recently prevailing in Czechoslovakia that Udaltsov regards 
the statement of such truisms as a great step in that country’s intellectual 
development. The important point is that, in contrast to the bourgeois 
and social democrat partners to the Front Populaire in France, the Benes 
group in Czechoslovakia was hitherto supposed to have actually mended 
its ways after the Hitlerite experience —a fact for which plenty of 
national and geographical explanations were available; the capitulation 
before the Munich dictate was regarded hitherto as the outcome of the 
activities of the right wing bourgeois groups opposed to Benes and 
prepared to play a Quisling role, and who were therefore outlawed after 
the liberation of the country. The part played by that section of the 
Czechoslovak government in exile which supported Benes, though it 
made many compromises with the spirit prevailing in the west before 
Russia’s entry into the second world war, was still regarded as repre- 
sentative of those east European liberals who wished to build the post- 
war order in agreement with the U.S.S.R., and not, like the Polish 
government in exile, against it. This estimate of the political réle of the 
Benes group was upheld in spite of the obvious fact that Benes and his 
friends had no interest in Communism except as an active anti-Nazi 
force, that after 1933 he had all kinds of contacts with the German 
government, as the government of a small power threatened by a 
neighbouring great power was likely to have, and that he occasionally 
made Germany various offers in order to avoid the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia. To a large extent, the Masaryk-Benes group had been 
shaped by the struggle within the Russian progressive camp between the 
Westernizers and the Slavophils; therefore it came into disastrous moral 
conflict when it had to chose between the western concept of Czecho- 
slovak civilization and the conviction, established at least since Munich, 
that their people’s only future lay in friendship with Russia. These 
conflicts easily explain the failure of the Masaryk-Benes group to sup- 
port the attack of the bourgeois parties against the Communists in 
February 1948, or to allow themselves to be completely integrated into 
the new regime. Notwithstanding all these well-known facts, Czecho- 
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slovakia and her betrayal at Munich occupied a foremost part in the 
Soviet interpretation of the war and the immediate post-war period, 
not only because it offered another opportunity of showing that the 
appeasers in France and Britain betrayed even an ordinary bourgeois 
democracy (this was a propaganda argument useful only for a certain 
period) but also in order to illustrate that the new order had a place for 
people with a background very different from a Communist one. 

The importance of the reported conference of Czechoslovak historians 
does not lie in historical discoveries of any kind** but in a number of 
characteristic interpretations. Up to the present (also in Communist 
publications in Czechoslovakia) the formation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1918 has been described as the culminating point of a long 
movement of emancipation within the Hapsburg monarchy. Different 
writers would naturally adopt differing attitudes to the various trends 
within the monarchy, the left wing putting great though not exclusive 
emphasis on the Czechoslovak labour movement. In O. Rzhiga’s paper 
(reported by Udaltsov, l.c., p. 95) Czechoslovak bourgeois nationalism 
appears only in the form of pro-Austrian, pro-(Tsarist) Russian and pro- 
western trends during the first world war (all of them are dealt with equally 
critically), and in Ya. Kharvat’s report (ibid., pp. 96-7) the formation 
of the Republic appears as the exclusive outcome of the activities of the 
working class inspired by the impact of the October Revolution in Russia 
and distorted by the manceuvres of the Czech bourgeoisie with the Allies 
and with the Austrian administration. On October 28th, 1918, the 
National Committee only registered the national independence of Czecho- 
slovakia already proclaimed by the Czech and Slovak peoples** and took 
the necessary steps in order to secure the transfer of power from the 
Hapsburgs to the Czech bourgeoisie. Yan Pachta, at present chief 
archivist of the President of the Republic, attempted ‘to demonstrate on 
the basis of certain facts that in the Munich capitulation** our bour- 


* Udaltsov himself notes that at the Conference ‘the Czechoslovak Marxist historians 
gave an elucidation of many fundamental issues in the history of their fatherland 
entirely new for Czechoslovak historiography and in a number of cases [my italics, R. S.] 
introduced into the science of history new facts and materials hitherto unknown’ (p. 94). 

* The element of truth contained in this assertion is proved by the surprise of the 
leaders abroad when they learned about the proclamation of the Republic made in their 
absence. (Cf. E. Benes, My War Memoirs, Engl. ed. of 1928, p. 457.) On the other hand 
the socialist inspiration of the movement which would be implied in its alleged ideolog- 
ical dependence on the October revolution in Russia, is hardly compatible with the 
almost complete failure of the Czech labour movement to react to the establishment of 
the Slovak Soviet Republic during the Hungarian revolution — this event is not even 
Mentioned in Udaltsov’s report — and with the very gradual transformation of the 
Czech Left Wing Socialist into a Communist Party, which was not accomplished until 
1922. 

* As to the conditions in which the Czech government had to decide whether to 
accept the Munich dictate, Pachta (l.c., p. 100) asserts that ‘the whole people was 
ready to fight, all the military conditions for effective defence were there and, most 
important of all, the powerful U.S.S.R. was on our side, prepared to come to our aid 
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geoisie participated as a class, including the so-called ‘democratic’ 
politicians most of whom, from the very birth of our political and 
national independence, have adopted an anti-Soviet attitude and have 
directly or indirectly defended the unjust and exploiting system in our 
republic’ (p. 100). The evidence supplied is restricted to a passage in 
Benes’s Memoirs, where the capitulation of September 1938 is ex post 
factum described as conducive to a better preparation of the Czechs 
and Slovaks for the coming struggle. From this work we also have a 
description of his earlier participation in the formation of the Little 
Entente with its obvious anti-Bolshevik intentions and of his readiness, 
in secret negotiations with German representatives in 1936, to participate 
in a repression of the Communist parties; Benes’s later co-operation with 
those exiles in London who were trying to form an emigré govern- 
ment together with those who were ‘immediately responsible for the 
Munich capitulation’ is mentioned by Pachta as a sharp reproach against 
him: this implies, however, that Benes himself was not immediately 
responsible. In a letter written in January 1940°° to Hacha, Benes 
explained that a victory of the Allies would, inter alia, provide the only 
possibility for a social consolidation of Europe, the prevention of chaos 
or a Bolshevik triumph (p. 101).** Benes’s readiness to manceuvre be- 
tween various people, including the Communists, does not need any 
further proof; the entire Communist policy in Czechoslovakia between 
1935 and 1948 was based on the assumption that persons who were 
not sympathetic to Communism and who could not be relied upon 


25 The date ‘1939’ (l.c., p. 101) may be a printing error; if it is not, Benes’s letter 
merely ‘een an attempt to win Hacha’s sympathies for the western opponents of 

unich. 

26 Kutakov (7/1950, p. 148; see above, p. 268), who attempts to prove Benes’s share 
in the responsibility for the betrayal of Czechoslovakia, only mentions promises made 
by Benes that Communist propaganda from Czech territory would be prevented, and 
general friendly declarations made by him in negotiations with the supporters of 
Henlein and with the Germans, including the statement that what he was most afraid 
of was a war which would be followed by a Bolshevik revolution. There can be no 
doubt that Benes abhorred such things; on the other hand, to conclude from every 
friendly word used by him in negotiations with the Germans that he was a supporter 
of capitulation, is as silly as the attempts frequently made to conclude from every hope 
for an eventual improvement of Soviet-German relations expressed by Soviet diplomats 
in social intercourse with their German colleagues, that the policy of collective security 
pursued by the Soviet government in 1934-39 was not sincere. The essence of diplo- 
matic intercourse with potential enemies consists precisely in keeping open some alter- 
natives to the course of events logically following from the given constellation (this held 
true, at least, before the present ‘cold war’), and there is ample scope for ‘revelations’ 
of the commonplace. They may be helpful for propaganda, but they do not tell us 
what the basic political line of a particular political group was in a particular situation. 





even if France did not fulfill her obligations’. This statement, made by a responsible 
person with access to all the documents, and reprinted in a Soviet journal some of the 
readers of which may have asked themselves whether in autumn 1938 the U.S.S.R. 
could support an isolated Czechoslovakia, may be relevant to the discussion of that 
question in Soviet Studies, vol. 1, pp. 5, 144 and 153, and vol. II, pp. 131-3. 
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with regard to certain international issues open to various interpreta- 
tions, would take a definite stand once national independence was clearly 
atstake. It would be interesting to know what actually did happen inside 
the Czechoslovak government during those decisive days, and we are 
less concerned with the conclusions to be drawn from the behaviour 
of some individual at one time or another, or with his afterthoughts. 

In C. Cisar’s report (pp. 1-2) we have interpretations of the decisive 
stages in the development of post-war Czechoslovakia: 


For Czechoslovakia, May 1945 marked the end of bourgeois rule and the 
beginning of the period of socialist revolution; the Slovak insurrection of 
August 29th, 1944, and the Prague insurrection of May 5th, 1945 were the 
culminating point of the revolutionary, anti-fascist struggle of the peoples 
of Czechoslovakia. These insurrections were headed by the working class 
led by the Marxist-Leninist Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. The 
triumph of the revolution meant the transition of power into the hands of 
the working class and the working people; that part of the bourgeoisie which 
accepted the principles of the Kosice programme was, within certain limits, 
admitted to participation in the government. During the first period of . 
the People’s Democracy the power of the working class was still com- 
paratively weak. The National Committees were bearers of that power... 
The nationalization [of large-scale industry, the banks, etc.] and the land 
reform undermined and partly destroyed, the economic power of the 
capitalists and landlords. A strong socialized sector was created as the 
economic foundation of the people’s power... Using the economic 
positions which it still retained after the revolution of May 1945, the 
bourgeoisie continued to fight against the working class... aiming at the 
restoration of the capitalist regime in the country. But the existence of the 
U.S.S.R. which did not allow the intervention of imperialist powers in 
Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs and gave her enormous economic help, 
enabled the Czechoslovak worker... to frustrate the plans of the 
bourgeoisie. 

... When [in February 1948] the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie decided to 
start an open struggle against the working class, it operated upon the 
support of the western imperialist powers. Rumours about American 
divisions in Bavaria ready for intervention in Czechcslovakia’s affairs 
spread everywhere. But owing to the existence of the powerful U.S.S.R. 
such an intervention did not materialize. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE COMMUNIST AND RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS 


The interpretation of official Allied policy, including that of Roose- 
velt, and of emigré liberals such as Benes, in terms of imperialism, and 
the re-assertion of orthodox communist tenets regarding the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, are in no way accompanied by a revival of Voznesen- 
sky’s characterization of the second world war as imperialist until the 
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Germans attacked the U.S.S.R.*”. This thesis has come to be regarded 
in the West as the orthodox communist attitude, largely due to the stand 
taken by the Communist Parties of Britain and America, and to certain 
Soviet statements of the period, which can, however, easily be explained 
by diplomatic considerations. All the material on the war-time activities 
of the Communist Parties presented in our sources** can easily be 
brougit under Stalin’s statement of 1946 on ‘the anti-fascist and liberat- 
ing character of the second world war’ which was only strengthened by 
the entry of the U.S.S.R. into it. 


In M. Boguslavsky’s article (10/1949) “The Political Struggle in 
Poland on Issues of Foreign Policies’** the leaders of the Polish Socialist 
Party and of the Peasant Party are reproached for having collaborated 
with the Pilsudski regime not only in opposing left wing opposition and 
the national minorities, but also in attempting to appease the Germans; 
in view of the strong anti-German movement which followed Hitler’s 
occupation of Bohemia, the position of the regime in March 1939 was so 
weak that it was only saved by the reluctance of the opposition leaders to 
overthrow it and to change Poland’s foreign policy (p. 74). With the 
declaration of the Anglo-French guarantee for Poland any semblance of 
disagreement on issues of foreign policies between the government and 
opposition parties disappeared (p. 79), especially since the latter’s west- 
ern sympathies included solidarity with Chamberlain’s appeasement 
policies (pp. 69, 79). ‘The most interesting fact in the ariicle is the 


27 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol I, p. 68. Since Voznesensky’s fall, Stalin’s statement, of 
February 1946, about the anti-Fascist and liberating character of the Second World 
War even before the U.S.S.R.’s entering it, has been repeated in Soviet publications. 

28 From the point of view of Leninist dogma, as reformulated in the theses of the 
Sixth Congress of the Comintern on war, there are obvious differences between the 
examples; were it not for the basic tenet that every war should be regarded as a whole, 
even the French evidence from May to June 1940 might be brought under the heading 
of national defence of a small people without imperialist potentialities against an 
imperialist aggressor. In the case of Poland in spring 1939 this is even easier; Vietnam 
is a colonial nation whose insurrection against Japanese, French or any other colonial 
power would in all circumstances be regarded as justified; and the Slovak movement 
before the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the war (see below, p. 287) would come under 
the heading of sabotage of the German imperialist war effort. The point is not that 
all those countries the Communist Parties of which had real opportunities for action 
(as distinct from declamations, as in Britain and the United States) could somehow be 
brought into the framework of national defence as made legitimate by Leninist tenets, 
but that history has shown that Communist action of importance proved possible only 
in countries where a national movement was involved. This was not the case in France 
until she was actually invaded, and the Communists assumed the position of national 
defence (see be!ow, p. 283). On the other hand, Communist action has proved extremely 
successful in all the cases where the national interest was involved: this is the probable 
reason for the avoidance of a return to Leninist orthodoxy in this specific field (apart 
from the Voznesensky interlude) and for the defence of the attitude of the French 
Communist Party during a period when it clearly contradicted that of the British and 
American Communist Parties. ¢ 

2° The issue is complicated by the fact that the Polish Communist Party was dis- 
solved by the Comintern during the purges, a fact which is not hidden from the 
readers (p. 62). But attempts to reconstruct the Party made on the eve of the war are 
mentioned on the basis of interesting materials of the Polish police. 
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apparent inability of its author, who had access to the archives of the 
former Polish police, to mention any expressions of support for the 
Soviet suggestions of collective security beyond a few interruptions in 
a meeting of the Pilsudskian party (p. 74), and the reactions of the im- 
prisoned Communists who during the spring crisis of 1939 volunteered 
for defence work, even in prison (p. 73). 

By far the most important of the resistance movements discussed in 
Voprosy Istorit is the French movement. It is dealt with in a review of 
Thorez’s autobiography (2/1950), a communication by M. Shtrange on 
‘The National Resistance in Haute Savoie in 1941-44’ (8/1949), and in 
V. Gubunov’s article ‘The French people in its struggle for the libera- 
tion of Paris (August 1944)’ (in 8/1950), which actually deals with much 
broader aspects of the Resistance. In all those contributions, great 
emphasis is placed on the defence of the French national interests by 
the French Communist Party against the German invaders as well as 
against domestic reaction already during the period of Soviet neutrality.*° 
Thorez is amply quoted for his answers to the accusations levelled 
against him for having gone underground when he was mobilized during 
the ‘phoney war’: the Communists, at that time, were asked to dissociate 
themselves from Stalin and the U.S.S.R., but could France have survived 
without Soviet support, and could people who dreamed of a march on 
Baku prevent the Germans from entering Paris? (2/1950, pp. 134-5). 
The documents in favour of national defence, on the basis of a change 
in domestic policy, issued by the French Communist Party on June 
6th and July roth, 1940** are amply quoted. Great emphasis is laid on 
the partisan movement and its importance for the liberation of France, 
and the de Gaullists are again reproached for their attentiste attitude 
(p. 116);°* but the eventual unification of the resistance movements is 
treated as a definite achievement. 

In Gobunov’s article de Gaulle’s attentisme is represented as an 


3° See also the first part of this report, in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, p. 294. 

51 If these statements are read in connection with the above (p. 274) by Kadomsky on 
the turning point in American foreign policy during the war, it would appear that, 
seen from the standpoint of the parties to the present ‘cold war’, Hitler’s successful 
invasion of France, bringing the possibilities of a revival of the Four Power Pact 
policy to an end, and not the invasion of the U.S.S.R. in 1941 marked the decisive 
turning point in the character of the second world war. 

* The argument naturally appears in relations between professional officers and 
mass-organizers, and the attitude adopted in internal self-criticisms of the Viet-Min 
movement (see below, p. 285) does not necessarily contradict Thorez’s critique of 
attentisme’: a person who prefers well organized large scale military operations to 
guerilla warfare may, for this very reason, reject any action whatever as long as large 
scale operations are obviously impossible. 

In G. Bondarovsky’s review (2/1950) of In the Siamese Resistance (by N. Smith and 
B. Clark, New York, 1946), emphasis is laid on the successful efforts of the American 
intelligence agents to delay the anti-Japanese insurrection planned even by the Siamese 
Tegent until the United States was ready to take the predominant part; these efforts 
are described as active intervention against the actual emancipation movement. 
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attempt to prevent the liberation of Paris and the other industrial centres 
by the efforts of the working class, so that American troops would be 
available for the preservation of the bourgeois order; the de Gaullists 
also tried to prepare reliable right wing formations for the repression 
of the left wing Resistance; at the same time the Vichy side (including 
Laval) was hoping to form a transitional government under Herriot, 
These attempts are said to have been supported by the German as well 
as by the Anglo-American High Command. The most important 
documentation given in the article concerns the policy of the French 
Communist Party and—in great detail—the deliberations of the 
- National Council of the Resistance during the critical days of August 
20th to 26th: it appears that the successful insurrection was carried out 
against the will of the majority of that Council, headed by Bidault. 
Gobunov’s conclusion is that ‘the present struggle of American im- 
perialism and of the “American” party in France —the right wing 
Socialists, the MRP leaders and de Gaullists — against the French 
people and its progressive forces began already during the war and 
became particularly marked during the insurrection in Paris, in August 
1944" (Lc., p. 59). 

From the point of view of the historian the most important of all the 
materials published on the resistance movements is Udaltsov’s paper, 
‘The Slovak Insurrection in 1944’ (SIF 1950, vol. VII, No. 1). Strikes 
and similar movements started early in 1940 under the leadership of 


the Slovak Communist Party (which because of repeated arrests, had to | 
form four Central Committees between March 1939 and August 1942). | 


The first partisan groups were formed in early 1942; in the summer of 
1944 they had nuclei which consisted partly of organizers dropped by 
parachute from Soviet aircraft and of Soviet partisans from as far as 
Belorussia who moved behind the German rear. The insurrection of 
August 1944 was prepared in collaboration with the officers’ corps of 
the Slovak army; the latter is described as having been influenced by 
the London part of the Czechoslovak emigré government, a fact duly 
used for reproaches in connection with subsequent failures; the two 
Slovak divisions opposing the Soviet army on the Dukla front were 
expected to open the front, but were disarmed by the Germans who 
had been warned by treacherous officers (the reliance of the revolution- 
ary committee, i.e. the Slovak Communist Party, on the army officers’ 
corps is the main subject of the self-criticism applied). In spite of this 
breakdown the insurrection, mainly based upon the partisans, was 
started and succeeded in defending the heart of the country against as 
many as eight German divisions for two months in organized fronts, 
after which the partisans had to return to guerilla warfare. The Soviet 
army attacked and achieved certain partial successes, of which the ut- 
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most is made. The limitations of these successes, which are obvious to 
anyone capable of comparing the geography of the region with the time- 
table of the events given by Udaltsov, form an obvious explanation of 
the partial and temporary failure of the insurrection, but they are not 
mentioned.** Udaltsov makes the most of the material and of the per- 
sonal help given by the U.S.S.R. to the insurgents (including a Soviet 
general as head of their military staff, with the Secretary General of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party as Political Commissar) and all kinds of 
accusations are levelled against the London Government in Exile 
(including President Benes) and the Slovak bourgeois parties who 
collaborated with them. Apart from the diversion of large German 
forces from the front, the main results of the insurrection are found in 
the establishment of the leading réle of the Communist Party in the 
Slovak national movement, and in the proclamation of the restoration 
of the Czechoslovak republic as the common state of two brother 
peoples. *# 

Two articles deal with national-revolutionary movements in the Far 
East. In 10/1949 there is an article by A. Guber on Vietnam, and in 
4/1950 one by G. Bondarevsky on Malaya. In this article war and post- 
war issues are treated in close connection. In Guber’s article the 
Vietnam resistance during the war is described as directed equally 
against the French collaborators and their Japanese allies; but emphasis 
is laid upon Ho Chi Min’s success in correcting a decision of the 
Congress of the Viet-Min (National Front) to start a nation-wide 
insurrection immediately (this was done in view of the experience of 
the premature insurrection of 1940). The transition of the Japanese 
from collaboration with Vichy to the proclamation of Indo-China’s 
‘independence’ under a local right-wing regime headed by Bao Dai, 
was answered by increased guerilla and propagandist activities, but the 
general insurrection was not decided upon until August 13th, 1945, 
and was successful within a mere fortnight. The following attempts at 
collaboration with the national bourgeoisie, including the merging 
(in November 1946) of the Communist Party with the National Front, 
are reported with full approval as a proof of the Party’s elastic manceuvr- 
ing: it is said to have resulted in a political differentiation within the 
bourgeois nationalist parties: their left wing now joined the Viet-Min 


In an argument amongst friends, the U.S.S.R. comes out well because of her 
proven good will, even though her temporary setbacks are kept in the background for 
propagandist reasons. But the reader of Udaltsov’s article can easily imagine from the 
Warsaw case of 1944 the use which could be made by disappointed resisters of an anti- 
Soviet colour of Soviet reluctance to admit failures. 

* pp. 45-6. The formula was important as it marked a break for the new Czecho- 
slovak republic from the centralist tradition of the first republic which had denied the 
Slovaks recognition as a distinct nationality with cultural claims of their own; it was 
also important since it broke away from the autonomist and, since 1938, separatist 
tradition of (right wing) Slovak nationalism. 
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party while the right wing continued as independent opposition parties 
within the Republican Front (pp. 46-7). The success of the Anglo- 
French attack in Saigon, on September 21st, 1945, is explained by 
surprise tactics, and also by the consequences of the repression which 
had followed the insurrection of 1940; but it is emphasized that the 
National Committees survived in twenty of the twenty-one Provinces 
of Nam-Bo (Cochin China). The atmosphere prevailing on the eve of 
the Franco-Vietnam agreement of March 6th, 1946, is illustrated by the 
fact that the first session of the National Assembly, while concentrating 
all real power in the hands of Viet-Min, elected Bao-Dai as President of 
the Consultative Council, and addressed special communications not 
only to UNO and to the French and Chinese peoples, but also to Chiang 
Kai Shek and the Pope (p. 50). The following events are described in 
terms of French treachery in spite of maximum concessions made by 
Ho Chi Min; but it is recognized that the French policy won the support 
of the local feudals and of the right wing of the bourgeoisie; (it is 
interesting that these parties now attacked Ho Chi Min because of the 
concessions made by him to the French (p. 54) ). The further activities 
of the right-wing leaders, after their emigration to Nanking, are not 
taken very seriously, nor are the French experiments with the Bao-Dai 
regime; and the influence of the Chinese revolution on the Viet-Nam 
bourgeoisie even in the territories occupied by the French is emphasized. 
Attention is given not to the military situation, but to economic and 
cultural achievements in the territories controlled by the Republic. 

About half of Bondarevsky’s article (4/1950)** is devoted to the con- 
stitutional and economic issues of the 1945-48 period (i.e. before the 
Communist Party of Malaya was declared illegal and driven under- 
ground). The first constitutional proposal, for a Union of Malaya, is 
sharply criticized for separating Singapore from Malaya, thus reducing 
the influence of the working class and the rights of the Chinese popula- 
tion. It is said to have met serious resistance ‘from the left, i.e. the 
progressive forces of the country, as well as from the right, i.e. the 
Malayan feudal lords, headed by the Sultans who would have lost a 
considerable part of their rights and privileges’ (p. 75). The British 
government compromised with the right wing, and the fact that the left 
wing organizations were not invited to take part in Malcolm Mac- 
donald’s negotiations in November 1946 is strongly complained of; 
the Federation of Malaya is described as intensifying the negative 
features of the first Union project, especially the further discrimination 
against the Chinese population in the citizenship issue and the en- 
couragement of racial hatred involved. All emphasis, from the period 


86 A full translation is given in Soviet Press Translations (Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute, University of Washington) vol. V, No. 16, pp. 483-503. 
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of the anti-Japanese to that of the present anti-British war is laid upon 
the Malayan Communist Party’s desire to establish a united front of 
all the three nationalities of the country: the formation, at the end of 
1949, of the ‘roth Sub-Division’ of the National-Revolutionary Army, 
composed solely of Malayans, was described in the underground 
publications as ‘a historic event’ (p. 84). The two all-national mass 
organizations formed in the course of the constitutional struggle (in 
December 1946 and February 1947) are described as having played a 
positive part in strengthening the anti-imperialist struggle and organiz- 
ing the masses of the people, but as having later lost their importance 
‘through the treachery of certain groups of Malayan and Chinese 
bourgeoisie, and also through the Communist Party’s disappearance 
underground, which made it extremely difficult to direct the mass 
organizations’ (p. 77). In general, and especially for the most recent 
period, the ‘isolation of the big bourgeoisie from the leadership of the 
national-revolutionary struggle’ is treated as a great achievement; the 
insurrection is claimed to be supported not only by the working class, 
especially the miners, but also by ‘tens of thousands of permanent and 
seasonal workers on the plantations’ (p. 87). 

The outbreak of June 1948 is described as having been provoked by 
reductions of wages, caused by the competition of American synthetic 
rubber, and by American demands for the repression of all strategically 
important democratic forces in the country, which resulted in the mass 
arrests of June 1948 (p. 79); the events in Perak are described as a 
measure of self defence of the workers against armed gangs organized 
by the planters. But from the dates given for the beginning of partisan 
warfare in the different regions it is fairly clear that well-planned actions 
from both sides coincided in time. There are, of course, many com- 
plaints about atrocities, especially the use in 1948 of gangs of provoca- 
teurs who gave themselves out to be partisans in order to discredit the 
partisan movement (p. 82); the military claims made are mainly based 
upon the strength of the British (which is said to have increased from 
50,000 to 120,000 men while the number of partisans remained stable 
at 20,000), and the relation between the losses of both parties, which is 
said to be five to one. The author makes the most of the failure of the 
anti-partisan month (February 1950) and of the increase in the wages of 
the plantation workers by April 1950, which was supposed to split the 
resistance front. But there are no claims that the partisans control 
any bases outside the jungle and the main political results claimed are 
the unification of the various partisan groups, at the end of 1949, into 
a single revolutionary army under a central command, and the decision 
to begin propaganda for the establishment of a People’s Democracy. 

The triumph of the Chinese Communists, by far the most important 
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event of the period, is dealt with only in G. Astafyev’s article (5/1949) 
on “The Successes of the Chinese People in its Struggle for Independ- 
ence and Democracy’, and this article is rather poor. Its entire emphasis 
lies on the post-war period; of its antecedents, the period of the Chinese 
Soviets is hardly mentioned, and the Sian incident of 1936 is completely 
omitted. So also are the events since dealt with in Nikiforov’s article, 
The writer is mainly interested in the change in the political line of the 
Chinese Communist Party carried out at the end of 1947 and the 
beginning of 1948, i.e. after Chiang Kai Shek’s definitive failure to 
defeat the Communist forces: it was not until then that radical land 
reform and a political regime directed against landlords and monopoly 
capitalists were envisaged as immediate aims, i.e. that further attempts 
at coalition with any major section of the Kuomintang were excluded, 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


(Concluded) 
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DISCUSSION 


A NOTE ON THE DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM OF 
CHOICE BETWEEN ALTERNATIVE INVESTMENT 
PROJECTS 


In the discussion about the details of Academician Strumilin’s calcula- 
tions too little attention seems to have been given to the central problem 
which he raises, to which his solution is, I believe, both original and 
important. This problem is a very real problem for economic planning, 
and not a purely fortnal one (whether it can be solved by any simple 
economic criterion is another matter; but at least such a criterion, if it 
could be found, would help, at least as a first approximation). Both 
Professor Bettelheim and Dr. Meek have referred to this. But in case 
its significance may not have been made plain to the general reader 
(and even have escaped some of the participants in the discussion), a 
few words more on the subject may not be altogether otiose. Although 
much of what I am going to say will be commonplace to professional 


| economists, its repetition may serve to give the non-economist reader 


some idea of the general setting of what has been to-date a distinctly 
technical discussion. 

First to clear away a possible misunderstanding (to which economists 
rather than non-economists are likely to be prone). A theory by which 


| the payment of interest in a capitalist society has been traditionally 


defended is that, because human nature is wont to ‘discount the future’ 
(i.e. treat a given amount of goods next year, or ten years hence, as less 
worth-while than the same amount of goods available today), it is 
reasonable for consumption to be foregone (or ‘saving’ to take place) 
only when a greater amount can thereby be gained in the future. It 
has been contended that a similar principle must rule in a socialist 
economy, if its investment policy is to be rationally determined. Since 
future goods of a certain kind and amount have (allegedly) a lower 
utility than present goods of the same kind and amount (given that the 
total income to be expected at both dates is the same and there is no 
uncertainty about that income), it would not be rational to carry invest- 
ment beyond the point where the ‘yield’ (in terms of future annual 
additions to income) on invested capital compensates for this rate at 
which the utility of future goods is ‘discounted’. 

I think it can be shown fairly easily that this would not be a rational 
principle for any socialist economy to adopt, and that consequently it 
is irrelevant to discussion of investment problems in the Soviet Union. 
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To discount the future may or may not be 2 common defect of huma 
nature; but that it is a defect seems certain — an irrational defect due ty 
weakness of will or of imagination. For the community as a whole 
discount the future (i.e. to give less weight in its planning to income or 
output merely because it accrues at some future date) would be a 
irrational and short-sighted procedure. 'To provide food for tomorroy 
should be no less and no more important, other things being equal, than 
to provide food for today in any rational planning-policy. As we shal 
see below, there may well be other reasons (especially a difference in 
total national income in the future from the present) why planner 
should attach a different weight to an addition to (or subtraction from) 
income in the present. But such reasons have nothing to do with ‘time 
discount’ as such, in the sense in which we have been speaking of it, 
and should not be confused with it. 

It might seem, therefore, that we could adopt ‘zero time discount 
(ie. equal regard for income whatever the year in which it accrues) 
as our postulate and leave the matter at that. Such a postulate, however, 
though it has negative value, in excluding irrelevant considerations, 
does not in fact get us very far. It does not give any positive criterion 
as to the amount that should be invested out of the national income 
of any year in order to increase the productivity of labour, and hence 
output, in the future. That it cannot do so becomes clear if we take an 
extreme case. It might appear to follow that, if additions to future 
income are to be treated as exactly on a par with additions to (or sub- f 
tractions from) present income, the present generation should starve 
itself in order to devote all its productive forces to investment, as long 
as additions to the community’s stock of capital equipment, or ‘stored- 
up labour’, promises amy net’ addition to the productivity of labour in 
future years. This would be a reductio ad absurdam of the postulate. 
Obviously it cannot be so interpreted, for the simple reason that in the 
case we have supposed (as in most other conceivable cases) the national 
income would be more easily produced in the future than in the present, 
and the disposable income of the future would be much in excess of the 
consumable income of today. The crux of the investment problem is 
that the income of the future is always likely to be different from 
present income though the very fact that current investment and tech- 
nical change are increasing the productivity of labour over time. Hence 
it would seem impossible, for this reason alone, to treat income (and 
additions to it) on a par irrespective of the date at which that income 
accrues. But this reason, let it be emphasized again, has nothing to do 
with the ‘time discount’ of which we spoke a moment ago. 

Economists of the Utility School have here introduced another 


li.e. ‘net’ after allowing for amortisation (or depreciation). 
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principle: that of the so-called “diminishing marginal utility of income’. 
Since the utility at the margin (or the utility of an increment of income) 
will be smaller, the larger is total income, it follows that a given addition 
to the (larger) income of a future year will be equivalently less worth- 
while than a given addition to (or subtraction from) the (smaller) 
income of the present. If this ratio (i.e. of the utility of future income 
to that of present income) were known, it would supposedly afford a 
criterion for investment policy. Such a ratio could be used by planners 
in making the following decisions: 


(a) the total amount of investment to be made out of current income; 

(b) the distribution of this total among different industries, etc., in such 
wise that the ‘yields’ are equal to this ratio (and hence equal to one another) 
at the margin of all industries; 

(c) the technical form that investment should take in any particular case — 
whether a very expensive mechanical structure and lay-out which will 
increase productivity in the future by a large amount, or a less expensive 
one which will increase productivity in the future by a smaller amount 
(i.e. smaller absolutely, but larger as a ratio to the initial expenditure).° 


This is not the place to enter upon a general discussion of this 
solution in terms of Utility. It must suffice to point out a crucial diffi- 
culty of this notion as a practical criterion of investment policy. Quite 
apart from any question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the notion of 


the Utility of income, there is the difficulty that the relation between 
Utility and income cannot in practice be determined. The most that 
advocates of the theory have been able to do is to postulate such a 
relation a priori. Some would say that the notion cannot be given any 
precise meaning; and that, even if it could be given a meaning, the 
relation would not be independent of historical change (with changing 
social relations and social standards, changed products and changed 
wants), and hence could not be deduced for any future period by 
extrapolation from the past. Say 

If we accept the view that Utility can provide us With ‘no ad 
criterion, then it follows that in a socialist economy decision (a 
necessarily to be taken as a policy-dégision by the government. In 
taking a decision as to the proportion of present productive resources to 
devote to capital-construction for the future, it will ipso facto ecid- 
ing, on behalf of the community, what sacrifice of present —orillibon 
a given increase of future incOme is worth. No ‘automatic’ criterion 


* This is commonly called by economists in this country a decision as to the degree 
of ‘capital intensity’ of investment. It is analogous to the Marxian ‘organic composi- 
tion of capital’. Of course, there might be some tecMmical projects which were cheaper 
initially and also increased productivity by a larger absolute amount than other pro- 
jects. But then no question of choice betweerthem and more expensive ones would 
arise, since the latter would not be worth considering at all. 
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can afford an answer, to be read off as from a slide-rule. There remains, 
however, the question of co-ordinating decisions (5) and (c) with it, so 
that all aspects of investment policy are internally consistent. 

It is at this point that Strumilin’s solution takes the stage. He is 
primarily interested in decision (c), and the examples he cites fall under 
this head. What gives his contribution a unique interest is that it is the 
first attempt to furnish an answer to this question in Marxian terms, 
Unlike the subjective value theorists, he seeks a criterion, not in con- 
sumption (i.e. Utility), but in conditions of production: namely, the 
governing ratio between future income and present income depends 
upon the relative amounts that can be produced by a given quantity of 
labour in the future as compared with the present. In planning calcula- 
tions more weight is to be attached to income at a date when it costs 
more labour to obtain it than at a later date when that same income can 
be more easily obtained. This ratio is his ‘rate of devaluation of fixed 
capital’ with the increase of labour-productivity (and hence fall of 
values) over time. To be worth while, a given investment-project must 
suffice to yield a net addition to annual output of this amount (as a ratio 
to its original cost), as well as enough to allow for its eventual replace- 
ment (or perpetual maintenance). The greater the rate at which pro- 
ductivity (and hence future output) grows over time, the smaller 
(ceteris paribus) should be the amount of present labour invested as 
stored-up labour, and the less expensive (relatively to their future yield) 
should be the investment-projects that are chosen.* 

Since this is essentially a social concept (i.e. from the nature of the 
problem it is conceived in terms of some kind of social average), I cannot 
see the relevance of the criticisms which have been made of him (e.g. by 
Mstislavsky and Bettelheim) on the ground that this rate of change of 
labour productivity will be different in different industries. Since the 
problem essentially consists in making investment-decisions in different 
industries consistent with one another and with the overall rate of invest- 
ment for the economy as a whole, I cannot understand Professor 
Bettelheim’s statement: ‘to the extent that the calculations which are 
made concern one particular branch of industry, it is the rate of increase 
appropriate to that branch or to associated branches which should be 
used as the basis of the calculations, and not the average national rate’. 

If what has been said above is a correct interpretation of Strumilin’s 
approach, then I think it affords an answer to another objection made 


3 As we shall see below, Strumilin does not put it in this way. But if I have under- 
stood him rightly, I think that his basic principle is equivalent to this; and the above 
way of expressing it may be clearer to English readers. ‘ 

* Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 28 footnote. Professor Khachaturov seems to hint 
at a similar view in the paper summarized in the present issue of Soviet Studies below, 
Pp. 322. 
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by Professor Bettelheim: namely that Strumilin’s method of debiting 
investment both with amortisation (the cost of replacing the original 
investment when it wears out, or by periodic maintenance of ‘keeping 
the capital intact’) and with the ‘devaluation of fixed capital’ ‘over- 
estimates the expenditure of labour which should properly be so 
debited’. * 

At first sight this objection seems a plausible one. If the calculation 
is done in terms of labour, as in the examples which Professor Bettel- 
heim cites, comparing the original cost of the investment in labour and 
the subsequent cost in ‘living labour’ of operating the capital equipment, 
it might seem as though the factor of growing productivity over time 
was already allowed for, and that to allow for it again by debiting the 
original cost with the ‘devaluation of fixed capital’ was double-counting. 
But reflection shows, I think, that the factor of growing productivity is 
not in fact included, unless some additional allowance such as Strumilin 
makes is introduced; and that accordingly Strumilin’s method does not 
involve any double-counting. The examples used by Strumilin and 
cited by Professor Bettelheim assume that the product of the plants in 
question is a given quantity: what is in question is the varying cost of 
producing that given quantity by various methods. If I understand 
Professor Bettelheim correctly, his principle of maximum saving of 
labour (both original or embodied and living labour for current opera- 
tion of the plant) does not give us the answer we need. It might be held 
to afford a principle of choice between investment-projects in the limit- 
ing case where no growth of productivity over time was to be expected 
and future income was likely to be no greater than present income (or if 
greater, its greater size was held to be irrelevant). But it does not seem 
to give us a criterion of choice which varies with the future rate of 
growth of productivity and income: i.e. which results in a choice of less 
capital-intensive investment projects the greater the size of future 
income relatively to present income. To do this one has to include some 
factor of bias against the more capital-intensive projects which varies 
in weight with the rate of growth of productivity over time. This is 
what Strumilin’s ‘devaluation’ factor seems to me to do.° 

What may make Strumilin’s method of calculation appear strange to 
Western economists, schooled in the Utility-approach, is that he allows 
for the future rise of productivity and income, not as a discount to be 
applied to the future ‘yield’, but in the form of an addition to the cost 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

_ ‘Whether Strumilin is right in calculating amortisation in terms of replacement cost 
instead of original cost is a separate question into which I shall not enter. Professor 

Iheim advances cogent reasons against his method. It is to be noted, however, 
that Strumilin’s use of replacement-cost acts as a partial offset to what Professor 


Bettelheim regards as his ‘over-estimation’ of the expenditure of labour to be debited 
against investment projects. 
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of an investment-project. Consistently with this, in the examples he 
uses for comparing different technical projects, he assumes that the 
gross product over a given period will be the same in all cases, and that 
they differ merely in the cost (in labour expended) which they severally 
involve. In this way he is able to discard the notion of a ‘yield’ of an 
investment altogether; and use simply the criterion of least total cost 
in labour. . 

There remains the question whether a criterion of this kind could 
furnish an ‘automatic’ rule for what we have called above decision (a), 
concerning the total amount of investment. Apart from the various 
non-economic considerations which inevitably enter into a decision of 
this kind, one is confronted with what looks like a crucial difficulty in 
regarding it as an economic criterion for this type of decision: namely, 
that the future trend of productivity will itself be affected by the current 
rate of investment. Thus we would appear to be involved in a circle. 
There is the further difficulty that it is quite possible that the criterion, 
used as an instrument of choice among technical projects, might yield 
so many and so expensive projects as to swallow up the whole national 
income of the present if all of them were to be satisfied — a difficulty 
to which Professor Bettelheim’s alternative criterion would seem to be 
even more prone. This is, of course, an extreme case; but it serves to 
illustrate that the criterion could not suffice of itself to determine the 
amount by which consumption in any year ought to be reduced in order 
to satisfy the needs of investment. As was said above, this must inevit- 
ably involve a policy-decision which cannot be submitted to any 
automatic rule. 

It is possible, however, to conceive of decision (a) and decision (c) 
being co-ordinated (as in practice they would have to be by some means 
or other) by a process of mutual adjustment between them. For example, 
decisions about the capital-intensity of various projects (according to 
the criterion we are considering) might result in a total investment (as 
the aggregate of all the separate decisions of each industry) larger than 
had been originally decided upon. Either the latter would have to be 
raised or the former pruned.’ If total investment were raised, then 
presumably the rate of increase of productivity to be expected in the 
future would be raised also; and the effect of this upon the criterion used 


7In the short-period (which might well extend over a quinquennium or even 4 
decade) the projects would almost certainly have to be pruned in this case, since the 
possibility of satisfying all the projects would be limited by the existing productive 
capacity of the capital goods industries. (Alternatively, the period of construction of 
the projects might be lengthened, which would be equivalent to postponing the date 
in the future at which the stored-up labour would come into action and hence beat 
fruit.) But in the long-run it would be possible for adaptation to take the form of 
stepping-up total investment —a likely outcome if there were numerous ‘economic 
(according to current criteria) projects waiting in the queue. 
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by the industrial project-makers would be to reduce the capital- 
intensity (and hence the expensiveness) of the projects chosen, and 
thereby reduce the aggregate demand of industries for capital goods. 
This reduction might be a large one or a small one according to circum- 
stances; and in some circumstances might not be enough to reduce the 
demand for capital goods within the limits of what the government had 
decided to be the maximum possible size of the investment programme. 
But at any rate the two sets of decision would have a tendency to 
converge towards a point where the capital-intensity of the projects 
chosen was consistent with the size of the general investment pro- 
gramme. 
Maurice Doss 





NOTE ON MSTISLAVSKY’S TREATMENT OF THE TIME 
FACTOR! 


In his Example III, Mstislavsky suggests a method by which the respective 
‘effectiveness’ of different variants related to different periods of construction 
may be compared. For the convenience of my analysis, I shall state his method 
here briefly as follows: 

Future construction costs are first reduced to reflect the constant growth 
of labour productivity. The respective construction costs of the two variants, 
after this modification, are compared year by year. Thus are known the 
investments that can be released by employing each of the variants as com- 
pared with the other. These released investments, ‘liberated accumulation’ 
as it is called by Mstislavsky, will give rise to additional national income, 
which may be described as streams of income each created by a dose of 
investment released in each of the years during the time of construction of the 
variants. As each of these income streams flows from year to year, it provides 
additional accumulation which creates still more income, and consequently 
grows in magnititude. Finally, the total income created by employing 
Variant I is compared with that created by employing Variant II over a 
‘particular period of tin >’; the variant with a higher total is the more effective 
one. 

Mstislavsky has not de.:ned this ‘particular period of time’. The three-year 
period used in his example, which coincides with the construction period of 
Variant I, is presumably just an instance of this ‘particular period’.? Nor has 
he attempted to explain why the comparison must be limited to such a 
‘particular period’.* The weaknesses from this rather arbitrary procedure of 
comparison are twofold: firstly, difference in the length of the period chosen 
may in the general cases affect the outcome of calculation, and with this 
‘period’ undetermined Mstislavsky’s method can not lead to conclusions 
regarding practical policy; and secondly, when the comparison is limited to a 
‘particular period’, income which will be created in years beyond this period 
by the ‘liberated accumulation’, though relevant, will be neglected. I shall 
illustrate these two points. 


In the example given by Mstislavsky, it is true that a few years’ extension 


1 This short paper is concerned with the third example in Mstislavsky’s article, 
‘Some Questions of the Effectiveness of Capital Investment in the Soviet Economy’, 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, 6/1949, as reported in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, pp. 363-76. 
There is a lot that can be said about the interrelations between Mstislavsky’s Example 
III and Example II in which the problem of ‘time factor’ may also be involved. But 
this paper is confined to his Example III where he openly discusses the ‘time factor’. 

2 It is easy enough to see that there is no reason to assume any cause and effect 
relation between the length of these income streams and this three-year period. The 
‘accumulation’ released during this three-year period by the respective variants is 
what could be freed from this project for investments elsewhere in the economy, an 
the income streams are derived from these investments made elsewhere. It is therefore 
quite obvious that the length of these income streams can not in any way be concerned 
with this three-year period which is relevant only to the construction of the project 
under consideration. 

* Cf. Mstislavsky, op. cit, last paragraph. 
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of the period chosen for comparison will not affect the higher effectiveness of 
Variant II. But such is not always the case. There are many occasions where 
one year’s difference will be sufficient to be of decisive influence to the choice. 
Suppose in Mstislavsky’s example, the construction cost of Variant I is 600 
million rubles instead of 300 million rubles (200 million instead of 100 million 
per year), and that of Variant II is 800 million rubles instead of 350 million 
rubles (400 million instead of 175 million a year), everything else remains as 
given. Then, after the annual growth of labour productivity is taken into 
account, the real construction costs of the respective variants will be (in 
million rubles): 
Difference in 
favour of 
Variant I Variant II Variant II 
Ist year 200 —_ +200 
2nd year 180 360 — 180 
3rd year 160 320 — 160 


and the total national income that can be provided by the respective variants 
will be (in million rubles):* 
Difference 
in favour 
of 
Variant I Variant II Variant I 
income stream income stream combined income stream 
starting from starting from income starting from 
2nd year 3rd year stream Ist year 
Ist year a — -- 131 
(200 x 65.5 %) 
117.9 117.9 141.6 
(180 x 65.5 %) (121+121 X 26% 
x 65.5 %) 
3rd year 138 104.8 242.8 165.7 
(117.9+117.9 (160 X 65.5 %) (141.6+ 141.6 
x 26 % X 65.5 %) x 26% x 65.5 %) 


and year 





3-year 
total 255.9 104.8 360.7 438.3 








4th year 161.5 122.6 284.1 193.9 
(138+138X26% (104.8+ 104.8 (165.7+ 165.7 
x 65.5 %) x 26% x 65.5 %) x 26% x 65.5 %) 





4-year 
total 417.4 227.4 644.8 632.2 —12.6 





It is seen that in this case, while Variant II is more effective over a period 
of three years than Variant I, it is Jess effective over a period of four years. 
How would Mstislavsky expect the project-makers to decide in such cases? 
— with the proper period for comparison unknown, no one can make a 
choice. 


On the other hand, can we take the alternative way out by assuming that 


* This table is purposely arranged in a different form from that given by Mstislavsky, 
so that the method of calculation may be shown in greater clarity. 
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the proper period for comparison can be determined on some socio-political 
considerations? In other words, can we assume, on the ground of extr. 
economic factors, that those parts of the income streams which lie beyond 
the limit of a certain period of time are of negligible importance? Up. 
fortunately, so far as our problem here is concerned, this does not seem to be 
a workable assumption. It seems unworkable, not because socio-political 
factors are unimportant or irrelevant — as a matter of fact, they are both 
important and relevant, but because there are hardly any conceivable factors 
by which such an assumption may be justified. 

We must first of all ascertain the exact implications of such an assumption. 
These income streams are derived from ‘accumulation’ released by the 
respective variants but invested elsewhere in the economy. But exactly 
where the ‘accumulation’ is to be invested, i.e. where these income streams 
are to be produced, it is not practically possible to tell. At one and the same 
time, throughout the economy, there must be many such investment problems 
being solved. All the ‘accumulation’ released from these different projects is 
in effect pooled together in the common fund which will sooner or later be 
all invested in the economy. It is not possible to say whether the funds to 
be released from project A will be invested in project B instead of project 
C, or D, or any other project; or to say whether project E will be financed by 
funds released from project F instead of project G, H, or any other project. 
Since the place where each of these income streams is produced can not be 
identified, it is not possible to treat each of them on its own merits. In other 
words, an assumption made about any of these income streams must be made 
in such a manner that it refers to the general nature of all the new investments 
in the whole economy. 

Now, if we were able to specify where and how the income streams in the 
case we are considering are to be produced, and if they were found to be 
produced in some emergency projects, it would perhaps be arguable that their 
consequences beyond a certain defined date could be neglected. But as the 
facts are, it is not only impossible to specify these income streams, but 
Mstislavsky’s method is intended for much more general application than to 
cases where the ‘liberated accumulation’ will be invested in emergency 
projects only. How could one say that in ordinary cases, as a general character 
of new investment projects in the Soviet economy, while all income values 
within a certain date are important and should be accounted for, those 
beyond that limit suddenly become unimportant and negligible? To have 
such a general limiting date under ordinary conditions would be absurd, not 
to mention the complete lack of rational grounds in actually choosing the 
date. Yet, if we were to accept Mstislavsky’s comparing over a ‘particular 
period of time’, we would have to accept such a date and to determine it. 

Those parts of the income streams which lie beyond Mstislavsky’s 
‘particular period of time’ are all relevant consequences of the ‘liberated 
accumulation’ of the two variants: they are things which are bound to happen 
in the future years. The correct device with which to treat the ‘time factor’ is 
to account for them in their proper importance as compared with income 
which will be produced earlier, not to neglect them altogether. 
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If we can by the above argument reject this ‘particular period of time’, then 
the question is: can we thus modify Mstislavsky’s method and include all 
relevant future income into his calculation? 

It is much easier to show the weaknesses of this procedure of calculating 
over a ‘particular period of time’ than to find something else in its place in 
Mstislavsky’s methodology. 

By his method, Mstislavsky considers the influence of ‘time’ through two 
factors: firstly, labour productivity increases with time; secondly and more 
important, with more time more income is directly produced which gives 
additional accumulation and therefore still more income. The first factor has 
been reflected in the reduction of future construction costs, and it is to account 
for the second that he proposes the calculation in terms of income streams to 
be limited to a ‘particular period of time’. 

In fact, these income streams are all infinite series. A dose of investment 
will provide a stream of income over a certain limited period, each additional 
dose of investment made available by this income stream will similarly provide 
anew income stream flowing further into the future, and by these new income 
streams again new doses of investment are created. This process goes in 
repetition and the first stream is joined by the later streams, making up a 
combined stream which extends endlessly into the future. The problem of 
how two such streams may be compared in their respective magnititudes, 
or that of whether the technique of economic theorists in the West may be 
accepted for calculations in the Soviet economy, is not our concern here. 
Our problem is that it would not do Mstislavsky justice to open up his 
‘particular period’ and leave these infinite streams of income to the rest of his 
tools. 

Whatever may be the weaknesses of limiting calculation to a ‘particular 
period of time’, such a procedure in his method does enable Mstislavsky to 
consider in some way the influence of the second factor. When the calculation 
is limited to a particular period, the various income streams which start in 
the respective years during the period are cut short at the same instant of time. 
Consequently, a stream which starts in the first year will have more of its 
value included in the calculation than one which starts in the second year: 
the former will have its income directly provided by the released ‘accumula- 
tion’ included into the calculation for one year more, and it will have one 
more year to grow through the income-accumulation-income relation. 
Whether this procedure is all right in other respects is another question, but 
by such a procedure he has at least some method for taking into account the 
differences between income streams existing at different times. 

But once this procedure is removed, the device employed to account for the 
difference in ‘time’ via the second factor will disappear with it — to say noth- 
ing of the inevitable consequence that with only the rest of the tools at his 
disposal, he will be left facing an impossible job of calculating right up to 
infinity. Once we take away from him the device he uses for considering the 
second influence of the ‘time factor’, he will have no means to differentiate an 
income stream that starts earlier from another that starts later. 

The inference of this is not that Mstislavsky can be justified in limiting his 
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calculation to a ‘particular period’, or that it is wrong to take each of these 
streams fully into account. It is simply that Mstislavsky’s method of account- 
ing for the influence of ‘time’ through ‘expanded reproduction’ rests on this 
arbitrary ‘period’, and once this ‘period’ is rejected, this part of his method 
will have to be reconsidered in its entirety. 

It is rather unfortunate that Mstislavsky should make such a slip in his 
system, if a slip it is. Social product as the final criterion for maximization 
on the economic level, is no doubt superior to labour productivity or amount 
of accumulation, both of which, as criteria for maximization, if carried to the 
extreme, may lead to consequences detrimental to the interests of the working 
public, and even to socialism itself. Just as the fact that a private monopolist 
is constantly trying to cut his cost can not be taken to mean that he neglects 
profit as the economic aim, attempts to increase accumulation in the Soviet 
Union can not be taken to mean that accumulation itself is the final goal.' 
Also, Mstislavsky’s much finer treatment of the problem of reproduction 
should appear at least stimulating to those interested. 

Whether Mstislavsky’s method may in some way be reconstructed, it is 
beyond the limit of this paper to discuss. But today, when central planning 
of investments (however partial) exists in the West, and particularly when the 
conclusions of western welfare economists in this direction are more plausible 
as intellectual exercise than guidance to action, both the merit and demerit of 
the work of the Soviet economists on the problem of investment choice seem 
to deserve more attention in the West than they have so far received. 


NIEN-CHING YAO 


5 Cf. A. Zauberman, ‘The Prospects for Soviet Investigations into Capital Efficiency’, 
Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, pp. 328-33. On p. 332, Dr. Zauberman observes: ‘Behind 
Strumulin’s set of indices there is, of course, the general principle of maximizing the 
volume of net accumulation. After all, is this not the principle of actual policies of the 
Party and the state... ? And yet, vide Mstislavsky: ““This principle . . . in its essence 
restores the capitalistic principle of maximizing the net profit volume”’.’ 





BOOK REVIEWS 
A HANDBOOK OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Pedagogika. By B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov. A text-book for 
Teachers’ Training Colleges. Fourth edition, amended and supple- 
mented. Approved by the Ministry of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1948. 

Primary school teachers in the U.S.S.R. receive a four-year training course 
at a senior secondary school, which, whilst continuing their general education, 
specializes in teacher training. On completion of the course the student is 
qualified to take primary school classes (forms I-IV). The Soviet child enters 
school at the age of seven — usually from a kindergarten. It is customary for 
the teacher to move up with his first-year children until they complete class 
IV, after which, at the age of eleven, they pass on to the junior secondary 
classes (V-VII). It is for such “teen-year-old’ trainees that this text-book is 
published. 

The scope of the work is extremely wide. Its 445 pages cover fairly 
exhaustively the principles of communist education, the physical and psycho- 
logical development of the primary school child, educational psychology, 
physical education, the principles of didactics, teaching method, curriculum 
and the content and method of ethical upbringing — this latter at considerable 
length. There are also chapters on education for labour, aesthetic education, 


extra-curricular and Pioneer activities, the relations between family and 
school and on the réle of the teacher, the planning of his work and administra- 
tion. In accordance with the essential monism of the Soviet outlook additional 
chapters of a summary character, placing the main issues in perspective, are 
provided. These deal with the ‘class basis’ of and ‘historical approach’ to 
education, the Soviet education system, the nursery school and the adolescent. 


One of the most fully developed aspects of the work is that on Communist 
ethics in education and the methods of developing ‘consciously disciplined’ 
communists, ‘citizens with an all-round development — the future builders 
and defenders of a communist society’. For the reader who is interested to 
know what are the values cultivated in this endeavour and what their relation 
is to the old values of ‘bourgeois humanism’ (see footnote 1) there is consider- 
able material of interest. While ‘socialist humanism’ rejects any postulation 
of ‘absolute values’ it does recognize certain positive emotions ‘arising in 
children swiftly as the result of certain stimuli’. These emotions are categor- 
ized by the authors who place certain values upon them and advocate their 
development and fostering in a variety of ways. Negative emotions are also 
enumerated and include ‘fear, self-satisfaction, maliciousness, which should 
be overcome and eradicated by educational means’. Those regarded as 
Positive ‘should be developed, bearing in mind the aims of communist up- 
bringing and linking them in this plan with the mental upbringing of the 
child and the development of his volitional qualities’. They are classified as 
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follows (a limited number of those given is included): social — sympathy 
towards those near to one, particularly parents, love of country, hatred of 
one’s country’s enemies, sense of comradeship and friendship, sense of com- 
passion for those afflicted with grief or misfortune, sympathy for the op- 
pressed, indignation against oppressors, etc.; personal — self-respect, personal 
honour, shame, remorse etc.; finally a series of aesthetic and intellectual 
‘feelings’ — enjoyment of the beautiful expressed in artistic form, enjoyment 
of harmony and symmetry, enjoyment of beauty in nature, pleasurable 
excitement at the clear understanding of something new, etc. (pp. 87-8). 
These elements are regarded as assuming value in relation to their class and 
historical content. Thus ‘bourgeois humanism”? arising in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was in its time a progressive phenomenon. The early 
bourgeois humanists expressed the new social structure which was taking the 
place of feudalism. But gradually bourgeois humanism became transformed 
into a reactionary ideology, with its call for non-resistance to violence, thereby 
justifying the oppression of man by man (p. 285). The reader will find that 
the old values of ‘bourgeois humanism’, truthfulness, humility, honesty, 
kindness, justice and so on, crop up again and again in the weft of communist 
morality alongside the new values of Soviet patriotism, conscious discipline, 
will and initiative. The authors, however, do not always call them by the 
same name: humility, for instance, has acquired a derogatory connotation; 
modesty and the more active, social value of ‘self-criticism’ should be looked 
for in its place. In fact, the view put forward is that the socialist Revolution 
has revived the old, early ‘bourgeois’ humanist values, regarded as revolu- 
tionary and progressive in their time, and has wrought a qualitative trans- 
formation in them, broadening and deepening them. The basis of this 
transformation is in social content and background. The ‘abolition of class 
contradictions’, of ‘the contradiction between individual and society’, it is 
argued, enable such values to acquire a universal and lasting character in a 
community where there is socialist ownership of the means of production 
(p. 31). Thus: ‘in bourgeois society morality remaining from feudalism, 
bourgeois morality and proletarian morality are to be seen. Only in a socialist 
society are the conditions created for an enduring, universal human morality’ 
(p. 255). To illustrate what is meant by this more fully, reference must be 
made to ‘the communist attitude to labour’. ‘In a socialist society labour is 
not a heavy burden... accomplished by compulsion... it affords joy... 
The communist attitude to labour is bound up with the striving of the 
individual to give as much as possible to society, to work consciously for the 
common good with the maximum productivity’ (p. 30). Development of 
such an attitude is regarded as an essential preparation for passing from 
socialism (for an equal quantity of labour an equal quantity of products) to 
communism (from each according to his ability, to each according to his need). 
If we now take the actual value, friendship, what is meant by the qualitative 
transformation effected by such ‘collectivity’ becomes clear. ‘Comradeship 


1 “Bourgeois humanists affirm that moral values are eternal and do not change. As 
a rule they connect them with religion and regard them as some sort of special “divine 
gift”.’ (p. 255). 
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and friendship lie at the basis of collectivity (kollektivnost) .. . Nearness and 
being well-disposed towards each other, community of interest and undertaking 
[my italics — E. H.] are characteristic of both comradeship and friendship.’ 
Thus it is argued: ‘the creation of a well-knit children’s collective is one of 
the most important means of achieving success in education . . . all the pupils 
of a class must be comrades. Friendship is comradeship at a high level, where 
closeness to each other is more strongly and keenly felt and becomes intimate’ 
(p. 291). It is here that the method becomes apparent. “The process of teach- 
ing must develop from the concrete to the abstract’ (p. 125). The children’s 
collective is regarded as both deepening comradeship and friendship and as a 
practical means towards the development of a greater understanding of the 
greater collective — of the ‘Soviet country’ — and hence of greater ideinost* 
and of Soviet patriotism, itself conditioned by common ownership. 

The reader may here question the relation of the individual Soviet citizen 
to the Soviet state. The authors’ answer is to be found in the ultimate purpose 
they assign to their relative values and to the State, the greater collective. 
‘Upbringing in the spirit of socialist humanism has the task of bringing 
children to a realization of the high value of human personality, to implant in 
them respect for the right and dignity of man. Practically, this is in the first 
place accomplished through the children’s relationship with those nearest to 
them. A sense of love towards his mother and father is the first elevated 
feeling that arises naturally in a child and plays an exceptionally important 
réle in every person’s life . . . Most precious of all in the relationships between 
children and parents (in the Great Patriotic War) was their sense of mutual 
support and their common, united aim. . . An attitude of respect is required 
of children, not only towards their own people, but towards their elders in 
general .. . The ‘Rules for Pupils’ require children to obey their parents and 
help them, always to be respectful to the Head and teachers of the school, 
to be polite with elders and with each other and particularly courteous and 
thoughtful toward the aged, the invalid, the weak and small children’ (p. 287) 


The position with regard to religion is clearly stated and is said to ‘remain 
unchanged’. While the churches profess their faith and have facilities to 
conduct their own forms of worship ‘the party leads the struggle against 
religion persistently and patiently, avoiding offence to the feelings of those 
who believe ... At the present time the assertion that there is now an in- 
different attitude among the masses toward religion and that it is better not 
to mention religion to children and to leave them in ignorance of religious 
teachings and the facts of religious worship, and that religion will then die 
out of itself is none the less harmful. Such a point of view disarms us in the 
struggle against religion’. Religious beliefs are seen as unscientific and a 
scientific and historical approach to the problem is seen as one of the most 
important means of combating their influence, ‘which children still encounter 
in their daily life’. 

2A difficult term to translate. Lit. ‘idea-ness’ or ‘ideal-ness’. An ideiny person is a 

go-ahead one, in the sense of being not only imbued with an outlook on life but carrying 


it out in action. The interpretation of the word must be taken in relation to its context 
and varies widely. See also footnote on p. 319, vol. I, No. 4, Soviet Studies. 
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The chapters on physical and psychological development are lent a special 
interest in the light of the recent discussion on the failure of the Academies of 
Sciences and of Medical Science adequately to develop Pavlovian research, 
In the debate on the question (Pravda, July 2nd, 1950) Professor Krasno- 
gorsky insisted that ‘Pavlovian studies on higher nervous activity have such 
great scientific significance in practical life that large numbers of clinics and 
Children’s Institutes, and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in the first 
instance, ought to take part in carrying them out.’ He stated that a study had 
been made by Soviet paediatricians of various conditioned reflexes in children, 
their form and nature and the modifications these underwent at different age 
periods and claimed that they laid the ‘basis of knowledge of the laws governing 
the activity of the brain in children’. But the work had been left to too smalla 
team and had not been comprehensively nor energetically enough organized. 

The present book presents a picture of the child’s physical development and 
the grounds both physical and psychological for fixing the present primary 
school commencing age at seven (since 1944-45 — before which it was at 
eight). The psychological development is related to such obvious physical 
factors as the development of the senses and the rapid increase in the weight 
of the brain and development of the nervous system from the ages of six to 
seven. The exposition is apparently based on the views put forward by 
Kornilov, Smirnov and Teplov in their text-book Psikhologiya (1948), or 
similar ones, i.e. as a dialectical, ‘phasic’ development in which the child is 
constantly acquiring new ideas and concepts which eventually overthrow his 
old habits and bring new, more advanced ways of behaviour in their place. 
Thus his advance takes place in a series of steadier phases (stadit) and sudden 
spurts (skachko-obrazno). The phase with which the book under review is 
mainly concerned is referred to as the ‘early school age’ (roughly from seven 
to eleven). While Psikhologiya advances a great deal of psychological evidence 
to support this position neither book mentions any recent evidence from 
Pavlovian research into the functioning of the nervous system and brain in 
relation to the psychological development they record. No doubt some time 
must elapse before Professor Krasnogorsky’s and Professor Teplov’s state- 
ments and proposals bring evidence to confirm or modify the present position [ 
expressed in Pstkhologiya and Pedagogika. 


It is a pity that in dealing with ‘shortcomings in volition’ amongst children, 
such as ‘tendencies to be too easily prompted and influenced by others, 
obstinacy, laziness and capriciousness’ (pp. 323ff) no attempt is made to go 
into the problem of the child misfit who does not mix with his companions. 
That ‘vestiges of the past’ capable of creating such problems have not alto- 
gether been eliminated is evidenced by exposures in the press. A recent 
feuilleton in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette), for instance, revealed 
the case of a child- and wife-beating father in Moscow, who actually intimidated 
a whole houseful of residents — and the failure of the police to take any 
adequate action despite the matter having been brought to their notice. Such 
conditions may produce serious psychological distortions in children and 
these possibilities, whilst touched on, are not fully examined in the book. 
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In view of the present controversy over co-education the position of this 
officially approved text-book is of special interest. The reader will not find in 
it any suspicion of ‘bifurcationism’. The authors refer repeatedly to the need 
for boys and girls to mix at all levels and to their equal abilities in a variety of 
fields. They refer to the importance, after the revolution, of realizing equality 
of the sexes. “The basic means of doing so’ they state, ‘was recognized to be 
co-education... The unified school guaranteed the general educational 
preparation of boys and girls according to identical syllabuses and curricula 
and provided broad access for all to any type of higher or secondary specialized 
educational institute. The introduction of co-education thus played a réle 
of great historical importance.’ 

The decision on separate education taken in 1943 ‘was motivated chiefly 
by the necessity for further improving the quality of teaching and upbringing 
(uchebno-vospitatelnaya rabota). Separate teaching enables a better organiza- 
tion of the life and work of pupils of one sex in the class.’ 

‘The introduction of separate education will not now have any reflection 
on the equal status of men and women. Equality of rights has been won and 
consolidated. It is written into the Stalin Constitution. Women have shown 
in practice that they can serve their Soviet country in any specialized career, 
including even military specialization’ (p. 42) 

It is, of course, precisely the first sentence of the last paragraph that is at 
present being called in question by Literaturnaya Gazeta. Soviet educationists 
are having to decide whether equal status of the sexes can be maintained as 
something more than a theory without the active practice of equality between 


boys and girls in mixed schools. The school, after all, is regarded as the main 
formative factor in the life of the future Soviet citizen. To re-quote: ‘the 
process of teaching must develop from the concrete to the abstract’. Whilst 
the need for mixing boys and girls in extra-curricular activities is stressed at 
every turn in the book, in practice extra-curricular activities are bound mainly 
to be based on the individual segregated school so that inter-mixture more 
than probably becomes intermittent and artificial. 


The chapter on the principles of didactics and the other sections dealing 
with method will prove of interest to all practising teachers and students of 
comparative education. It is a great pity that there is not space here to repro- 
duce some of the model lessons and methods given by the authors. Stress is 
laid throughout on the following points: an individual approach to and under- 
standing of each child, education through the child’s own purposive activity, 
education by visual methods of every kind, training in observation. Prag- 
matism and ‘projectism’ (prozhektyorstvo) are contemptuously rejected, 
importance being attached to text-book learning both as a necessary 
theoretical complement to practical studies and observation, and as a 
valuable discipline in itself. But this does not mean that much of the 
children’s activities are not in the nature of actual projects, particularly in 
nature study and in extra-curricular activities in which the teacher is expected 
to play his part. An interesting exhibition is, in fact, at present being held in 
Moscow, where the results of plant breeding projects by ‘young Michurinists’ 

G 
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are being shown. Another interesting example of a project outlined in 
Pedagogika is, perhaps, worth quoting as an illustration. 

‘The school library works out several itineraries of imaginary journeys, 
The children wishing to take part in these journeys enter their names for one 
or other of the itineraries. Suppose pupil N. has entered for a journey in the 
Uzbekistan S.S.R. — he is handed the itinerary. In it is indicated how to get 
to the Republic, what map to look at and what to notice on it, what pictures 
he should look at and where to find them, what booklets or articles to read on 
the past of Uzbekistan, what adults who have been there he can talk to, and 
so on. The pupil, in carrying out this work consults with library staff and 
teachers of the school. Imagining himself to be a traveller in Uzbekistan he 
keeps a diary, makes notes and afterwards writes a short essay — an account 
of the journey, telling about the life of the Uzbek people. 

‘From pictures, post-cards and newspaper or magazine cuttings he compiles 
an album or a wall-sheet about Uzbekistan. With this material he then comes 
forward at an “evening” organized for stories about these journeys . . .’ (p. 
274). 

A particularly interesting method employed, especially in the lower classes 
of the primary school is the ‘story’ (rasskaz) both narrative and descriptive — 
sometimes of a popular-scientific nature. It should be explained that in the 
first three classes of the primary school there are five recognized subjects: 
P.T., art (drawing, modelling, etc.), singing, arithmetic and Russian. By far 
the greater number of the twenty-four forty-minute lessons of the week are 
devoted to this latter subject, which includes not only reading and writing, 
but the ‘story’. In the reading and story work are included history, geography 
and nature study, and these have their practical and visual complements in 
the form of activities, walks and excursions. Much space is devoted to the 
preparation and delivery of the story, to the art of narration, the use of dia- 
logue, dramatic elements and personal experiences. The children are not to 
be mere passive recipients in the performance, but are expected to ask ques- 
tions, answer questions put by the teacher and discuss and speak inde- 
pendently on the story. 

From the start the Russian child is taught to express himself in his own 
language clearly, to answer orally, and speech training is an essential part of 
this work. Later on he will be required to pass all his examinations orally, 
with the exception of mathematics and foreign language, where there is also 
some paper work. Other methods used and fully described are those of the 
yevristicheskaya besyeda (‘discovery by question and answer’), explanatory 


reading, observation, excursion and demonstration (including project types 
of activity). 


The chapter on ‘Labour Education’ (trudovoye vospitaniye) is based on the 
Makarenko theory of play as having a close affinity with creative labour and 
as being a preparation for it. There is a set of interesting illustrations of 
types of project, activity and work, graded for different classes. Some of these 
are of semi-artistic, creative character, such as modelling, papier-maché work, 
simple book-making, sewing and knitting, though wood-cutting, plain wood- 
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work, horticultural and agricultural work are included. There is a certain 
vagueness as to whether these may form a part of the curriculum proper, or 
as to when they are to be carried out. This gives colour to the recent criticism 
(Literaturnaya Gazeta of July 15th) that ‘the problem of preparing pupils of 
the general school — both in town and country — not only for higher educa- 
tion, but also for life and labour, has not been sufficiently elaborated’. How 
far are any changes, as a possible result of such criticism, likely to affect the 
content of ‘labour education’? In the early ’thirties practical production work 
with the basic implements of production was abandoned in school hours. Such 
activities had become associated with theories of pragmatism and of ‘the 
withering away of the school under socialism’. They interfered with the 
urgent educational tasks of providing the general educational background 
necessary for developing scientific and technical cadres capable of working 
on complicated modern industrial techniques. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta now expresses dissatisfaction that the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences ‘has not worked out a model for obligatory school land- 
plots and a system of working them’. What corresponding measures might be 
taken in regard to industrial types of labour education are not suggested. But 
A. S. Makarenko was a keen and successful practitioner of ‘polytechnical’ 
education at a high technical level. His pupils had their own factory and 
carried on production on a paying basis and as a collective enterprise, an im- 
portant element in the development of Soviet moral values, as has already been 
pointed out. Stress on the application of Makarenko’s principles as well as on 
the need to break down the barrier between manual worker and intellectual is 
very much the order of the day in the present drive to build a Communist 


Society. Any changes in this direction would be facilitated by the present 
extension of the secondary general school-leaving age to eighteen, already 
introduced in Georgia, Latvia and Estonia, but would not be so likely to have 
such direct repercussions on the primary school syllabus. 


Referring to the decision of 1946 to introduce a foreign language into the 
syllabus from Class III (9 years) instead of Class V (Junior Secondary School) 
the authors state that previously there was insufficient time available to make 
possible the proper standard of achievement and that ‘experience has shown 
that children of an earlier school age adapt and accustom themselves more 
casily to foreign speech and that this circumstance permits of a considerable 
degree of perfection later on in the middle school from the angles of both 
qualitative knowledge and acquired habit in the subject’ (p. 141). In view of 
this one is disappointed to find no discussion of foreign language teaching in 
the light of the practice-theory-action approach advanced by the authors. 
No doubt separate treatment of the subject is provided in other text-books 
which it is to be hoped will become available in this country. Meanwhile it 
is interesting that Uchitelskaya Gazeta (Teacher’s Gazette) (July 15th, 1950) 
published complaints about general weakness in the teaching of foreign 
languages, the failure of primary teachers to take language teaching from the 
third class seriously, and that this measure has been by no means universally 
introduced. 


c* 
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It is impossible in a short space to deal adequately with a book covering 
such a tremendous field, but it would be a pity not to say something of the 
attitude to discipline and aesthetics. The authors’ views on discipline are 
based on Makarenko’s work. Discipline is regarded as an end, not as a means, 
It must be conscious, voluntary and based upon respect of the individual, 
It is regarded as a necessary requisite to an aesthetic and harmonious life, 
This means a conscious understanding of the reasons for studying a given 
subject, the purpose of a lesson or the need for obeying certain rules (vide 
p. 224). Here the Pioneer organization plays an important réle ‘guiding the 
children’s activity towards the struggle for improving the quality of their 
education, to acquiring practical habits needed for life and to developing the 
volitional aspect of character . . . The whole work of the children’s groups 
composing the Pioneer organization is built on the principle of the children’s 
independent activity, on their showing initiative and on their broad creative 
potentialities’ (pp. 371-2). While there is guidance from Pioneer leaders of 
the Komsomol, the organization ‘has as its task the solution of problems 
bound up with Communist upbringing...’ It is noteworthy that the Pioneer 
organization within the school is based on the actual classes in which the pupils 
are organized, reinforcing the principle of collectivity. Thus the children 
are encouraged to discuss class problems in the light of the above aims, having 
due respect to the final authority of the teacher. The closest dovetailing of the 
teacher’s work with the Pioneer organization is advocated. While in the 
primary classes the teacher appoints prefects and pupils for various duties 
(arranging a distribution of responsibilities so as to give experience to all), 
this can be seen as a preparation for the secondary school, where pupils will 
elect their own class committees and prefects and appoint their own duty 
rosters, as an integral part of the whole education for Communist citizenship. 

In accordance with the principle of respect for the child’s human dignity 
‘corporal punishment in Soviet schools is impermissible’ as also are ‘any 
measures involving humiliation . . . including jibes at the expense of the 
child’s personality .. .’ (p. 311). A detailed enumeration of punishments per- 
missible is given and it is obvious from these that main reliance for discipline 
is placed upon a positive interpretation, development of the collective idea, 
initiative and sense of responsibility. 

The essential unity of the moral and the aesthetic is a central point in the 
treatment of aesthetic education. That ‘which is beautiful, by its very nature 
requires order, harmony, rhythm, symmetry, a concordant union of parts in 
a single whole. And if the environment of the children is organized so as to 
have these qualities an important condition is created that will favour aesthetic 
upbringing’ (p. 349). Thus the moral code of a Socialist, classless society is 
regarded as coinciding with an ordered, harmonious aesthetic way of life. 
Art, singing, literature and drama are all ethically and aesthetically united in 
the educational plan for bringing up ‘the future builders and defenders of 
Communist society’. 

The Soviet application of ‘mens sana in corpore sano’, the very full material 
on the family and the school and the special measures for parent-teacher co- 
operation are also of great interest. Schools are always open for visits by 
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parents, incidentally, and it is suggested that there should always be a member 
of the staff on duty to receive them. Parents have their school committee, 
send a representative to the School Council composed of the Head and staff 
and are encouraged to take part in school organization and activities, particu- 
larly the extra-curricular ones. 

To sum up, Pedagogika is something more than a plain text-book. It is 
obviously intended to become a companion and guide to the young Soviet 
teacher after he or she has passed out and taken up the profession. Despite 
what may be regarded as gaps and its somewhat assiduous and repetitive 
manner (perhaps pardonable in an educational work) it is a revealing work 
that will amply repay the closest study. It is to be regretted that Soviet 
publishing houses do not seem to provide indices to their books, especially 
in this instance where frequent reference may be required. 


Eric HARTLEY 


Soviet Trade Unions: Their Place in Soviet Labour Policy, Isaac Deutscher, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 156 pp., 7/6, London, 1950. 


From a short monograph we should not expect any finality in the treatment 
of radical social issues. All we may hope for is a stimulating summary of the 
more crucial principles involved. The history of the Trade Unions under 
Soviet rule has certainly been the field of such a crucial clash in social philo- 
sophies. So we are indeed fortunate to have from Mr. Deutscher an essay 
which gives us just this proper element of stimulation, in exactly the right 
directions both for the understanding of Russian developments and as a 
reflection on immediate British problems. 

The central issue is really the clash of two opposing interpretations, and 
practical demonstrations, of ‘democracy’. The question is how far, if at all, 
functional or local ranges of responsibility or power should be allowed; how 
far proper democratic decisions should be regarded as finally springing from 
the ‘permitted tensions’ of delegated power centres: as against the contrary 
view that all decisions rest with a centralized hierarchy (in the U.S.S.R., the 
Communist Party) of which all local or functional representatives are no more 
than agents. 

On this issue Mr. Deutscher throws fascinating light in his descriptions of 
the different attitudes taken to it by Trotsky, Lenin and Stalin. Of these, as 
one might expect, quite the subtlest is that desired by the sensitive-minded 
Lenin. Perhaps it was too sensitive and delicate a balance for the crudities 
of the Russian situation. Like Trotsky, though in more refined ways, he 
interpreted ‘proletarian democracy’ as properly giving the Trade Unions a 
constitutional sphere of action within which they would have recognized 
powers and obligations to defend the workers against the management: 
powers which could be taken from them only by constitutional procedures 
from the Centre. Out of the ‘permitted tensions’ of these representative 
functions would evolve the compromises which would best express the best 
possible amalgam of the wishes of those concerned. This is certainly just 
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what we mean by democracy in Great Britain, though the principles may 
diverge in their application. 

But this represents the ‘consumption’ theory of Trade Unions, ultimately 
the protection of the standard of living of their members. Once this theory 
is overborne by a policy of all out ‘production’, the Unions are bound to lose 
their autonomy. For maximum production is a technical problem. There is 
no place in it for arguments as to competing human values; the issue is simply 
quantitative. In sum, the central ideology has already been accepted by all 
functional bodies as final. It remains only for the central executive to define 
and arrange the correct technique (or Plan); and then it also only remains for 
lesser powers to act as agents. In this way the plans of the Stalin centre 
properly reduced the Unions to agents bound to carry out those measures of 
‘consumption’ policy as to wages and conditions which would afford the best 
system of incentives to overall production. 

How this has worked itself out is also dramatically illustrated by Mr. 
Deutscher’s narrative. Highlights in the evolution may be mentioned: the 
decision of the Eleventh Congress to eliminate the trade unions from partici- 
pation in actual industrial management; the use of the Communist cell 
within the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions to control it; the disappear- 
ance of the right to bargain about wages, or to strike; the emergence of 
‘fluidity’ of labour as a negative substitute for the strike, and its control by 
direction of labour measures from the centre; and the gradual development 
of incentives and ‘socialist emulation’ as the production drive gathered force. 
Once that drive has established its primacy, all the issues which usually 
dominate ‘consumption’ trade union policies become too vital from the pro- 
duction aspect to be left to any secondary bodies. The central executive 
decides — and that means only a few men. 

Though the central result will be regarded as not more than a warning by 
British Trade Unions, there are still lessons to be gathered from the remaining 
activities which Russian unions have developed. British trade unionists may 
feel their doubts about extreme payment by results only strengthened. But 
they might well consider very seriously the techniques the Russian unions 
have evolved to increase productivity — an issue at the centre of British diffi- 
culties at present. The mobilization of the inventiveness of individual 
workers is especially sensible and promising. 

Where so much is given, criticism as to rather cursory treatment of indi- 
vidual issues seems somewhat ungracious. But in the interests of less 
specialized readers it should be mentioned that the arguments about wage 
levels and the rate of capital investment are infinitely intricate; and that the 
“eomparisons of inequalities in income (p. 112) cannot yield any conclusive 
results on such a slight investigation. What Mr. Deutscher’s ‘classes’ mean 
exactly, for instance, is not at all clear; and ‘the incomes of, say, big share- 
holders’ is a slippery phrase. There is no basis for dogmatism here. 

As to questions of fact, only specialists are competent in this field. I there- 
fore asked Mr. Miller to give me his comments in this respect. In relation 


1 e.g. ‘increase in industrial productivity’ (p. 101) may not include distributive or 
agricultural costs which do affect real wages. 
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to the experiments in piece-rates described at p. 108, he tells me that the 
Russian word used means ‘inevitable’, not ‘deplorable’. In his view, the 
Russian passage does not necessarily carry the implication of our author that 
the team workers favoured egalitarianism. 

He also doubts whether the Trade Union Statutes were ‘rarely observed’ 
(p. 124). In his experience (in 1936-37) this was not so. As to the ‘trotka’ 
mentioned in the next sentence, he remarks that the term ‘troika’, and to an 
unknown extent the institution itself, are anachronisms, since they were 
condemned as undesirable by the Communist Party Central Committee in 
1937. This is also true of the ‘counterplan’ described at p. 126, note 1. The 
counterplans of 1931 and 1932 in effect either replaced or made it possible to 
formulate the official plans for the point of production. By 1935, if not earlier, 
planning from above had become sufficiently precise for the counter-plans to 
be regarded as undesirable and they therefore became obsolete. Then, with 
reference to the statement (p. 129) ‘In February 1933 collective agreements 
were formally abolished by governmental decree’, Mr. Miller notes that there 
was no such decree. Collective agreements fell out of practice in 1934/35 and 
were never formally abolished. 

These are minor factual points. In general, this little book is worthy of 
the widest consumption, and one would ardently like to believe it will get it. 


A. L. MAcFIE 


K. N. Plotnikov, Biudjet Sotsialisticheskovo Gosudarstva (The Budget of the 
Socialist State), Gosfinizdat, 1948, pp. 374, 20 rubles. 


This comprehensive text-book is an extension of a much more slender study 
of the field by the same author which appeared at the end of the war. Professor 
Plotnikov complains of ‘the lack of monographs’ on the subject, and the lack 
even of ‘initial scientific classification and systematization. of budgetary 
material for particular branches of the economy’, which might have eased 
his difficulties in compiling this work: ‘hitherto in economic literature this 
question has been treated very inadequately and little work has been done’. 
The book is less extensive in scope than a work of similar title (Gosudarstvennit 
Biudjet S.S.S.R.) by Professor N. N. Rovinsky which appeared a few years 
back; the latter dealing in some detail with the financial planning of industry 
and with the credit-relations between industry and the banking system, 
whereas the present volume confines its attention to what would be called 
traditionally in this country the field of public finance (in its narrower inter- 
pretation). The book is mainly descriptive of the tax system and of the 
various revenue and expenditure items in the State Budget (including local 
Budgets and those of the several Republics as well as the Union Budget). 
But an attempt is made to link detailed description of taxation and expendi- 
ture with the general background of the economic development and problems 
of the decade and a half covered by the author. The work is given an historical 
framework, being divided into four parts, which deal respectively with the 
periods of the three pre-war Five Year Plans and with the period of the war. 
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Thus the development of the budgetary system since the tax reform of 1930 
is described and explained, as well as its situation at the end of the war 
(which the author has taken as the terminating date of his study). A good 
deal of incidental information about economic events (e.g. investment and 
income and production trends) is accordingly given, in addition to a compre- 
hensive survey of taxation and expenditure. If little new appears in the way 
of emphasis or generalization, as a source-book of facts and figures and a 
convenient summary of detail it is a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
U.S.S.R. 

For many English readers the chapters on war finance may be of most 
interest. Here the rapid rise of war expenditure, to comprise about two-thirds 
of total expenditure in 1943, is described, as well as the new war taxes and 
increased tax-rates for the town and village population. A remarkable feature 
of war-time expenditure was the continuance of large investments in industry 
and transport, especially in the eastern regions. In the early war years the 
yield of the Turnover Tax as well as of the Profits Tax fell sharply; and 
revenue from these sources had to be replaced by steeper direct taxation of 
the population (the revenue from which increased four times between 1940 
and 1946). With regard to war-finance in general the author states his view- 
point at the opening of his introduction as follows: ‘Marxism-Leninism 
teaches that the character and means of waging a war, the condition of the 
army and navy, are primarily determined by economic factors, i.e. by the 
development of the productive forces of society.’ Few economists in the 
West would today be prepared to disagree with this statement. 

Special stress is laid by the author upon the réle of the ‘budget system’ 
as an instrument by which ‘the State brings about the distribution and re- 
distribution of the national income that is in conformity with the socialist 
reorganization of our country’. Taxation, he emphasizes, plays an active, and 
not merely a passive, réle in the economy (‘not merely as a soutce of revenue 
for the State but as one of the important levers for implementing policy’): 
e.g. the way in which the grading of the profits tax, levied on enterprises, is 
designed to give the maximum incentive to beat the plan-targets for cost- 
reduction; and similarly the grading of the tax on the incomes of kolkhoze, 
kolkhozniki and individual peasants, as well as the use of tax-exemptions to 
encourage animal breeding and certain special crops. An outstanding feature 
of the Budget is the réle it plays in financing capital investment. 

Among incidental points of interest in the book are: the detailed description 
of agricultural taxes and changes in them in the course of the ’30s; the 
dominant position of the Turnover Tax, which became the leading revenue- 
item of the ’30s (contributing 63 per cent of all revenue in 1938 and 58.7 per 
cent in 1940), and the correspondingly minor position of direct ‘taxes on the 
population’ (contributing only 5.2 per cent of the total in 1940); the mounting 
rate of defence expenditure at the end of the ’30s, especially after Munich 
(increasing two-and-a-half times in value between 1938 and 1940, and rising 
from 18.7 to 32.6 per cent of total budget expenditure); the growing revenue 
from State Loan-issues in the course of the 2nd and 3rd Five Year Plans and 
the war period (the purchase of loan by collective farms and farmers being a 
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special feature of war-time), despite a reduction of interest-rates in 1936 from 
8 per cent to 4 per cent; and (a curious detail) the popularity of lottery-loans. 
It is to be noted that in 1944 income from loan issues composed some Io per 
cent of budget revenue — small as compared with the yield of Turnover Tax, 
but on a par with the total yield of direct taxes. 

The book is well printed. Its arrangement is convenient, each chapter 
being divided into numbered sections, with section-headings; and it is com- 
pleted by a six-page double-column index and a four-page table of contents. 
The book contains a large number of useful tables, the value of which would 
have been increased if some comprehensive ones had been included, giving 
continuous series for the whole period which the book covers. 


M. H. Doss 





FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
AN AGITATOR AMONGST THE BUILDING WORKERS 


The functions of Soviet agitatori cover two main fields — production and 
international affairs (both of which are at present being more closely con- 
nected than is usual, with higher output urged as the citizen’s best contri- 
bution to peace). Most of the millions of agitatori are voluntary and their 
sphere is restricted to their workmates, but a proportion are professionals, 
Of these latter some, like Mr. Borisov, the writer of the article translated here, 
specialize in spreading the sounder of the frequent and varied innovations 
in working method that are still lumped together under the label ‘Stakhanoy 
movement’. Mr. Borisov is presumably employed in this capacity by the 
building trust, but his work is thoroughly political in the Soviet sense of the 
term. His article appeared in the Agitator’s Notebook, published jointly by 
the Departments of Agitation and Propaganda of the Moscow City and 
Moscow Region Committees of the Party (this is the principal local edition 
of the Notebook; there are about 120 others which cover the U.S.S.R.).! 


MUTUAL INSPECTION OF THE QUALITY OF WORK ON BUILDING JOBS 
(Translated from Bloknot Agitatora, No. 16, 1950) 

A great many houses are being built in Moscow, and the quality of the 
work is receiving much attention. Mutual inspection of the quality of the 
work has been organized at the best building sites; this facilitates a high 
standard of both wall building and finishing. It is the duty of building 


workers who are agitators to try to organize mutual inspection. We give 
below an account of the way in which comrade Borisov, instructor in 
Stakhanovite labour methods, does this. 


AGITATOR F. BORISOV’S STORY 


I was recently at one of the building sites in Novo Peschany Street. The 
plasterers of the Moscow house building trust were finishing off the rooms 
of a big six-storey house. Before having a chat with them I went round all 
the plastered rooms with brigade leaders Malygin, Sergeyev and Solodovnik. 
After work we got together all three brigades for a talk. I decided to tell the 
plasterers about the system of mutual inspection and about every builder's 
part in the struggle for quality. 

I began by telling them how last year at a conference in the trust I met 
painter Dmitri Filippovich Makarov, a highly skilled man. We got talking, 
and discussed the new residential area in Novo Peschany Street, where houses 
are being built by the quick even-flow method.? 


1 The Moscow edition is published, in the format and size of a pocket writing pad, 
three times a month, with a circulation of 170,000. Lists of its contents can be found in 
the quarterly indexes of the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. For an account of the 
agitatori see Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: a Study in Mass Persuasion 
(Harvard, 1950). 

® Potochny metod: in factory production this appears to mean an integrated movement 
of parts and materials to the working places. Its meaning in relation to building 
methods is not clear. 
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‘Yes, we build them quickly,’ Makarov remarked then, “but we have a 
lot of trouble with the decorators. In many flats the joiners, plasterers and 
fitters leave things unfinished. And then when you try to find the culprit, 
he’s already working somewhere else.’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ I said in my talk to the plasterers, ‘the same sort of thing 
happens in your area too. As you know, a whole street of new blocks of flats 
has been built not far from Marina Raskova Square. More than twenty tall 
ones have been built along both sides of an asphalted drive. On the whole, 
the people who have moved into them are pleased with the flats, and speak 
highly of them, but all the same, have justifiable complaints. Some flats have 
cracks in the ceilings. There are rooms with loose skirting boards, inner walls 
are set aslant. 

‘And your work isn’t all that it might be. Before we got together I went 
round the finished sections with the brigade leaders. It turned out that 
rooms prepared for the painters have been left unfinished in various ways. 
There are gaps in the plaster. Some inner walls are set crooked. Damage 
left after the joiners has not been repaired.’ 

‘Some things have been left unfinished, of course,’ the plasterers agreed. 
‘But are we the only culprits? What a lot of extra work, time and materials 
we have to spend on putting right defects left by the bricklayers and joiners. 
Now if we could ask them personally, it would be a different matter.’ 

‘That’s just what I wanted to talk to you about,’ I said. “There are ex- 
perienced people on the site, like Fedor Shavlyugin, Vassily Korolyov, 
Nikolai Olshanov, Ivan Stozh, Sergei Malygin and others. A lot of brigades 
are highly rated for their work. But not everyone is working like them yet. 
And so you find a house finished, and when you look at it there are parts not 
properly finished off. Why is that? Because the builders themselves do not 
inspect the work of the men on the previous job. For complete success we 
must join forces in the struggle for quality. It can be done. We only have 
to organize the job so that each man’s work can be seen. 

‘You all know that if for instance the bricklayers have left a curve on the 
wall, you plasterers have to thicken the layer of plaster, using extra materials 
and wasting time. Now a lot of you don’t smooth the surface of the walls 
properly, and the painter has to put a layer of putty on the spot. Of course 
that doesn’t improve the quality. We're just “covering up” one another’s sins. 
Sometimes the joiners will set the door frame in well, and the plasterers 
don’t bring the surface right up to the edge. However many coats of paint 
the painter puts on that spot, there will soon be a crack there. 

‘Of course, even the best foreman or superintendent can’t inspect the 
quality of the bricklaying, plastering, floor-laying, installation of heating and 
plumbing units every hour. There is no technical-inspection section on build- 
ing sites such as there usually is in factories. And yet you yourselves know 
that inspection is very necessary. Well, at many building jobs it does exist, 
as public® mutual inspection. 


* Obshchestvenny (social), in the sense of participation not by the general public but 
by workers at the same place or job as well as by the officials technically responsible. 
Cf. ‘Public examination ef labour organization’ in factories, whereby everybody work- 
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‘It was Vassily Skitev, a painter from Kuibyshev, who suggested intro- 
ducing it. He and comrade Tutov, an engineer, made a valuable suggestion 
to improve supervision of the standard of building work and prevent flaws, 
It was their idea to start public commissions on building sites in Kuibyshey, 
consisting of bricklayers, joiners and plasterers. The joiners and plasterers 
take part in the acceptance of prepared walls. The painters check the quality 
of the plastering. They have tosee whether there are any “slips” by the window 
sills, door frames or radiators, and require the plastering to be even, smooth 
and without the slightest grooves. The roofers check whether the joiners have 
put in rafters and laths properly. And so contact is established between each 
trade — mutual inspection and strictness. 

‘And this is quite right. For who can judge the work of bricklayers and 
joiners better than the plasterers who will be working on that section? The 
painters assess the work of plasterers and joiners. 

“The system of mutual inspection has another very important advantage. 


All the workmen watch the quality of the building work, and each one of F 


them, of course, is interested in doing his own work with the least possible 
expenditure of energy and time. But this can only be done if the previous 
operations have been done conscientiously. 

‘At the same time the general standard (kultura) of the building work 


improves. When taking over a completed section, the brigade usually requires : 


the place to be cleared of various rubbish and left-over materials.’ 

The builders were interested by the talk. Everyone wanted to know more 
about mutual inspection. They began to ask how inspection groups could be 
set up, who was to lead them and how work was to be taken over. 

‘And are there any building sites in Moscow where mutual inspection has 
been introduced?’ 

‘Of course there are. The first to have mutual inspection was the one in 
Lavrushinsk Street. Pavel Filippovich Nemtsev, leader of a brigade of 
plasterers on one section, took the job on. He had a iot of help from works 
superintendent comrade Palekhov. At a production conference he explained 
the mutual inspection system to the builders, and showed them how to inspect 
the bricklaying and the finishing, using various instruments. 

‘When a little later comrade Morozov’s brigade of joiners finished work on 
their section, they were visited by a public commission. Comrades Nemtsev, 
Lunev and Vlaznev, plasterers, and comrade Shabunun, foreman. The 
brigade’s work was as usual highly commended; but the members of the 
commission discovered a few defects and suggested that they be corrected. 

‘Then the painters took over from the plasterers. In the taking-over they 
noted even the slightest inaccuracies and faults. 

‘Having finished off the rooms, the builders went off to another section. 
Before the arrival of the State acceptance committee, the work supervisor 
carefully examined all the rooms. The section was highly commended. 


ing in a shop, section or factory is encouraged to consider the use of the available 
space, equipment and workers and to suggest improvements (the workers of different 


shops in a factory also inspect each other’s lay-out, etc.; and inter-factory delegations 
do the same). 
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‘Mutual inspection also helped to increase production. Having a suffi- 
ciently wide and prepared “front”? of work, the builders were well able to 
manage their assignment. For instance the brigades of plasterers Nemtsev, 
Lunev and Vlaznev did 150-160 per cent of their norms; and the whole 
section was handed over for use thirty days ahead of time. The best brigade 
of decorators was given the title of Excellent Quality Brigade. 

‘Now a lot of the decorators from the Lavrushinsk Street job are working 
on a section of the block at number 25 Gorky Street. Mutual inspection has 
become the rule there. 

‘Mutual inspection has fully justified itself. It should be most widespread 
on your sites, in quick even-flow building. It needs to be introduced not only 
in the finishing stages. All builders — concrete-workers, bricklayers, elec- 
tricians — ought to take part in socialist competition for a high standard of 
work, Then this will help us to build fine houses using less energy and 
materials.’ 

The talk went on for a long time. The plasterers asked to be shown how 
to make out the documents certifying acceptance and defects. They began 
to nominate public inspectors. And finally the plasterers decided that 
mutual inspection of quality would be introduced when they went over to 
the next block, and for this purpose they would take over work from the 
joiners and bricklayers with a document. If defects were discovered, they 
would insist on correction. 

I shall be very glad if my talk, which aroused the interest of the plasterers 
in mutual inspection, helps them to improve the quality of their work.‘ 





CHOICE BETWEEN INVESTMENTS 


KHACHATUROV ON THE STATE OF THE DEBATE 


The following paper by T. S. Khachaturov, the leading Soviet transport 
economist, was read at a meeting of economists in May 1950. For reasons of 
space it is summarized in about a quarter of its length. There are no new 
ideas in this contribution, but it marks a new stage in the discussion. Its 
interest lies in the fact that it does not attempt to elaborate or even to suggest 
a particular solution, but to survey the problem to date in both its practical 


* Mutual inspection (vzaimny kontrol) has been the subject of occasional items in the 
Soviet press lately. From these it would appear that the idea is being introduced in 
industry as well as building; e.g. Komsomolskaya Pravda, September 9th, 1950, 
reports its development in a Urals engineering works where ‘six weeks ago the young 
welders and assembly workers, doing Peace Shifts, began to compete for output of 
high quality without inter-operational inspection [by the factory’s Technical Inspec- 
tion Department] . . . The welders and assembly workers inspect the quality of each 
other’s work and pick holes in it, in a friendly way. He who is disinclined to embarrass 
a comrade and does not point out defective work has to put it right himself afterwards’. 
A letter from young workers on the new Moscow University construction, asking this 
factory to speed up its products for the job as the building work is proceeding fast, was 
discussed at youth meetings in the factory and led to a wider use of mutual inspection, 
which saves time and improves quality. 
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and theoretical aspects, and to suggest lines of further investigation, for 
planning as well as for project-making. The paper is a mixture of theory and 
description, with the emphasis on study of the accumulated practical rule-of- 
thumb experience, and clear delimitation of the area open to the economist 
as distinct from the politician. Khachaturov’s acceptance of Strumilin’s main 
criticism of existing practice may be taken as indicative of the general opinion, 
His attack on Mstislavsky also appears to reflect a general opinion according 
to a brief report of the discussion in Vestnitk Ak. Nauk, 5/1950, p. 102. How- 
ever, a comparison of Khachaturov’s present paper with his statement on the 
problem’ before the ‘anti-cosmopolitan’ campaign, which in this sphere of 
economics was expressed primarily by Mstislavsky,’ shows the extent to which 
Mstislavsky’s criticisms of existing practice have been in effect accepted by 
economists, as distinct from their rejection of his own subsequent proposals, 

The influence of other Soviet contributors to the discussion is to be seen 
in this paper, although it does not mention them by name.* 

J. M. 


SUMMARY OF T. S. KHACHATUROV: ‘METHODS OF ECONOMIC COMPARISON OF 
INVESTMENT VARIANTS’® 


The lack of theory in this subject is keenly felt in practical work because 
project-making is a component part of planning. The job of project-making 
is to realize the plan: in the first stage local investigations and technico- 
economic research serve as the foundation for general specifications and 
limits of cost; the second stage comprises the selection of the basic variants, 
the general technical and economic documents, of which the technical are 
the more important; the third stage consists of the working drawings. At 
each stage the choice of the most profitable variant must be proved. 


1 The chapter ‘Capital Investment and a Method for calculating its Effectiveness’ 
in his book The Economic Principles of Railway Transport, Part I, 1946. See Holland 
Hunter, “The Planning of Investments in the Soviet Union’, The Review of Economics 
and Statistics, February 1949, for an abbreviated translation and discussion. 

2In ae Ekonomiki 10/1948, summarized briefly in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 
2, pp. 123ff. 

3% Which he made in Voprosy Ekonomiki 6/1949, summarized in Soviet Studtes, 
vol. I, No. 4, pp. 363ff. 

4 An article by L. Levin, ‘Problems in Determining the Economic Suitability of 
Project Decisions’, which generalizes experience in the projecting of metallurgical 
enterprises, appeared in Voprosy Ekonomtki 4/1950. Levin criticizes Strumilin from 
the standpoint of the practical official who has no interest in considerations and 
calculations which go beyond the range of the plan within which he works. His view 
is that the time factor is already allowed for by the government in the plan, and must 
not be additionally allowed for by the project-makers. Mstislavsky’s suggestions are 
sharply attacked as divorced from reality. Projects for metallurgical works have in the 
main abandoned comparison of investment outlay and operating costs: the latter only 
are considered, in relation to current average costs in the industry and the government’ 
wishes, when deciding on the new works. 

A thesis submitted for the degree of Candidate of Economic Sciences by A. D. 
Emelyanov, on the lines of his article summarized in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4 
won high praise (reported, with criticisms on secondary points by Strumilin, Khach#- 
turov and others, in Izv. Akad. Nauk., Otdel Ek. i Prava 4/1950, pp. 321-6). 

5 Presented as a paper March 23rd, 1950, at the Economics and Law Department 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, published ‘for discussion’ in Izv. Akad. Nauk, 
Otdel Ek. i Prava 4/1950, pp. 252-68. 
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Sometimes project-makers have the wider job of defining the objects of 
investment; and sometimes a new project arises out of the work on a planned 
construction object. 

Official standards for types of construction facilitate the project-maker’s 
work where he has only to refine these for local conditions. But apart from 
use of such standards, there can be no abbreviation of calculations; these sum- 
mate expenditure on labour power, mechanisms and material, provide technico- 
economic indices, and estimate construction costs and operating costs. 

Sometimes calculation in physical terms decides choice, as when economies 
in living labour are possible. Otherwise choice depends on money costing 
and comparison of capital outlays with operating costs. Large investments 
do not invariably mean better technique, e.g. better locomotives have been 
asmaller investment than an additional track. 

The most frequently used comparison, in practice, is that between capital 
investment and annual operating costs — the ‘period of recoupment’ or its 
inverse, the ‘co-efficient of effectiveness’; a common figure in railway trans- 
port is a ten years’ recoupment period or a 10 per cent co-efficient. The 
method has often been criticized, and the criticism is in principle justified. 
It is a crude distortion to regard money criteria as decisive; such a mechanical 
view rejects the function of the plan, as though the law of value were the 
determining law of our economy.° 

But even when money is given its subordinate place, such calculations are 
not of much use. There is e.g. no standard ‘recoupment period’ — ten years 
is obviously too short for large hydro-electric structures. Moreover, there is 
the question of different times of investment, the postponement of a part of 
capital investment: what comparisons should underlie these decisions? The 
usual method is to reckon compound interest on the amount of investment 
postponed by choice of a variant which permits greater spread of investment 
over time, i.e. the same co-efficient of 10 per cent. This method has been 
severely criticized. 

A suggestion by P. Mstislavsky, arising out of his criticisms, is that the 
‘concomitants’ should be calculated. In one sense, this already happens: 
when considering real costs, such matters as the availability of particular 
materials or fuels are taken into account. But Mstislavsky goes further, and 
inquires into the amount of capital investment supposedly required to make 
the supplies available. This suggestion, if carried to a logical conclusion, 
would result in a closed circle of calculations. Why stop at the investment 
concomitants, and not at their concomitants? Further, Mstislavsky’s claim 
that his method reflects the shortage or available reserves of commodities is 
mistaken, for this must be done in real and not in money terms, according to 
the balances of allocations of materials, etc., between industries. 

Mstislavsky’s proposed calculations are not a job for project-makers, but 
for planners. A more serious weakness of his method is that it would tend to 


* The author is referring to the idea current in Soviet economics that one of the 
main functions of planning is to alter purposively the conditions in which ‘the law of 
value’ is manifested (i.e. the division and distribution of labour and the consequent 
relations of exchange) according to the aims set by political considerations. 
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build up the plan from the individual enterprises, which would make it 
impossible to plan for the single national aim. Moreover, it would be tech- 
nically impossible to build up a plan from the individual enterprises, as the 
calculations necessary for each would be co-extensive with the whole economy, 
The actual method of the plan is that of balances and counter-approximations, 
The first limits are worked out for all branches, then corrected and co- 
ordinated. Mstislavsky’s suggestions show that he gives great weight to 
money calculations, making them take the place of all other economic calcu- 
lations in planning. 

Another statement by Mstislavsky, that capital investment and operational 
costs are incommensurable, is a stupid denial of an actually existing problem, 
for such comparisons have to be made daily by any business man. 

The basic criterion for all economic decisions is the building of com- 
munism. Comrade Stalin guides these decisions, including those concerning 
all the major construction programmes. Decisions of this kind, and long term 
aims are out of the project-maker’s hands; moreover, he is bound by official 
price lists, instruction books, etc., in his compilation of project and estimate 
documents; and confirmation of large projects is highly centralized.” When 
an object of investment is being confirmed, the considerations taken into 
account are those of national housekeeping, politics, defence, and also cost: 
the last is a comprehensive indicator of the economic aspects.*® 

Cost indices are important but not final in determining the appropriate 
employment of technical improvements: e.g. we know in general that railway 
electrification goes with heavy traffic, mountainous country, or cheap power; 
but money calculations decide the points of judgment — though not this or 
that judgment itself — of the precise quantity of freight, the exact steepness 
of the incline, the particular price of power, at which a line is electrified. 

These principles may be illustrated from the practice of planning and pro- 
jecting new railways: (1) the necessity of the new line is stated in the plan; 
(2) the basic direction of work is established, taking into account the length 
of the line, local economy and topography, but without surveys or any but 
the most general cost calculations; (3) detailed technico-economic surveys 
are made; (4) the first stage of project-making proper: the defining of the 


? Khachaturov adds that the list of investment objects is a particularly important 
part of the annual plan. [Gosplan used to publish the investment annual plan, see e.g. 
Plan Puska Novykh Predpriatii v 1935 (Plan of Launching of New Enterprises in 
1935), 375 pp-, Moscow 1935]. A decree of October 23rd, 1934, ‘On the Procedure for 

ing the Itemized Construction Lists’ requires all large construction objects, 
irrespective of the authority responsible (whether a national, republic or local institu- 
tion), to be accepted individually by the U.S.S.R. government, which confirms the 
itemized list. (Judging by Khachaturov’s manner of reference to it, this decree has not 
been superseded by subsequent legislation.) 

8 Khachaturov here refers to the recent government instruction (May 1950) ‘taken 
on Comrade Stalin’s initiative’ to reduce building costs by 25 per cent as from July 
1st. Incidental references to this instruction in the Soviet economic press indicate 
that its aim is to force more economical methods on the building and allied industries. 
Such pressure on a particular point of the national economy is applied by the govern- 
ment from time to time in various ways. For example, the plan for 1935 at one stage 
in its compilation by Gosplan envisaged production of 30,000 railway wagons, but the 
government put up the figure to 90,000: 85,000 were actually produced, by emergency 
use of such ‘reserves’ as ship repair yards during their slack season. 
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project task; financial estimates; more detailed costing of variants; (5) the 
elaboration of the technical project and of costing, selection of detailed 
variants. 

A variant may be defined as a particular technical means of constructing 
an object required in the plan. The government [with the aid of Gosplan] 
decides the general location and cost, capacity and envisaged output, time for 
construction, etc., of an object. All this is a datum for the project makers, 
whose function is to submit variants of the object with reasoned recommenda- 
tions. (They may also propose a different object when submitting variants.)° 

The relevance of monetary calculations for choice between variants is 
limited, inter alia by shortages of supplies [which do not normally affect 
price], whether the shortage is a national one or applies only to the Ministry 
concerned, which has its own supplies specified in the plan (and the plan will 
not be changed except on grounds of obvious national importance). 

Construction costs are an important factor in planning, and project-making 
is necessarily a component part of planning. But we must distinguish the 
function of financial considerations in choice between alternative construction 
objects [planning] on the one hand, and in choice between variants of a 
construction object [project-making] on the other. 

‘It is essential to seek a solution to the problem of a criterion of effectiveness 
of investment’, not by excogitating co-efficients, but by studying our entire 
practical experience, from Gosplan down to the lowest managerial levels, 
especially the economic grounds on which choice is made between construc- 
tion objects for inclusion in the plan, and the technico-economic considera- 
tions affecting choice between variants at each stage of project-making. 
Effectiveness of the investments that have been made up to now must be 
thoroughly analysed. We need [a conceptual system in which] to handle its 
manifestation and calculation. It has been manifested primarily in promoting 
the political desiderata of industrialization, collectivization, national defence 
and independence, i.e. the general line of the Party in building communism. 
Measurement of such effectiveness is not possible in money terms. 

Effectiveness of investments already made can and should be evaluated in 
the increase of physical national income (taken in standard prices) due to that 
part of increased productivity of labour which is caused by the investments.”° 
(Other parts of increased productivity of labour are due to improved organiza- 
tion and skill.) Such ascertainment is particularly necessary at the present 
time when technology is changing so rapidly, and is needed within factories 
(the influence of new machines on labour productivity) as well as for the 
national economy. 

If effectiveness of past investments can be ascertained, that of current and 
future investments can be set in the plans, not only for the economy as a 
whole (which is done already) but for industries, types of investment and even 


_* Levin (see note 3) says project makers in the metallurgical industry have to con- 
sider the effects of their variants on the industries consuming the products, and engage 
in a rough form of what we would call market research. He indicates a wide range of 
responsibility, with the distinction between objects and variants less clear than appears 
in Khachaturov. 

 Khachaturov does not discuss methods of ascertaining this effectiveness. 
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for particular construction objects. The plan should set the extent to which 
increases in productivity and national income and saving of labour are to 
come from particular factors, industries and investments. Investment funds 
are readily and generously available for purposes of great importance to the 
state or to the economy, without a large saving of labour being necessarily 
anticipated. But for purposes of less importance, such as in local industry 
[which produces mainly consumer goods] investment funds are more limited, 
and costly new technology can be projected only when it will lead to very 
large savings of labour. 

Such saving of labour can be planned with adequate precision, but only if 
we have orderly receipt [at the centre] of data on the effectiveness of existing 
investments. Various [statistical and accounting] calculations now often done 
with omissions and approximations must be made more exactly. For example, 
amortisation is reckoned by time, whereas in fact wear and tear depends 
largely on work done and also is more rapid towards the end than at the 
beginning. Overheads are reckoned in proportion to wages bills for productive 
workers, which is often inexact. Big deviations from project cost estimates 
appear when construction proceeds. Estimates of operating costs, especially 
for years beyond the current [five-year] plan, are more approximate than is 
necessary, and also stand in need of the correction for devaluation in terms of 
labour proposed by Academician Strumilin. Such improvements depend on 
thorough research. 

One matter of principle is that investment of itself provides no new value; 
new value comes from the labour applied to the means bought by the invest- 
ment. Thus it is important not to tie up capital if its investment can be post- 
poned, and its present use diverted to necessary work elsewhere. This saving 
arising from the postponement, plus the further saving derived from the 
increased productivity due to the diversion, are to be compared with the 
future sum to be invested. The present and future are commensurable, and 
the measuring techniques must be refined, together with detailed studies for 
each industry. “The observation of Academician Strumilin on the necessity 
to allow for the decrease in cost of reproduction or, as he puts it, “the devalu- 
ation of fixed and circulating means of production”, is undoubtedly correct. 
It will vary as between particular industries and particular kinds of fixed and 
circulating resources, it cannot always be determined from the data of the 
plans, and for the more or less distant future this can be done only provision- 
ally — which once again goes to show the inexactness or rather the conven- 
ional nature of money calculations.’ 





THE DISCUSSION ON CO-EDUCATION 


An editorial article in Literaturnaya Gazeta of August 24th, 1950, con- 
cluded, for the time being, the discussion reported in Soviet Studies, vol. Il, 
No. 2. The editors, whose sympathies with the demand for the re-introduc- 
tion of co-education were evident from the beginning, state that of 800 
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letters received by them 720 support co-education, but these are signed by 
4000 readers whereas the eighty letters in favour of separate education each 
have only one signature. More important, perhaps, than these statistics is 
the fact that in a number of towns, including one of the most important 
districts of Kharkov, co-education has been re-introduced in at least some of 
the schools by decision of the local Soviets. 

The official hierarchy of the Ministry of Education, while no longer in 
complete control of events, apparently hesitates to come out on either side 
before a decision has been taken on the highest level. In its issue of August 
15th Literaturnaya Gazeta was able to publish a statement by the Presidium 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences accepting in principle some criticism 
of the Academy made in the editorial of Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 15th, 
mentioned in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2, p. 181: co-education is mentioned 
in the Academy’s statement amongst a number of problems worthy of 
thorough investigation. The editorial of August 24th also tells us that 
the Minister of Education of the R.S.F.S.R., I. A. Kairov, when asked at a 
meeting of teachers about his attitude to the problem, answered that (1) the 
co-education issue had not been put before him (sic!) and (2) no one had said 
whether separate or joint education led to better examination results (uspevaye- 
most). It is hardly necessary here to repeat the reactions of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta to this conspicuous manifestation of ministerial caution. 

In summarizing the correspondence, the editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta 
distinguish three main lines of argument advanced in favour of separate 
education: (1) boys and girls are said to have quite different capacities, which 
should be catered for in separate schools (the most extreme representatives of 
this view being apparently V. Tyapkin and S. Nazarov whose letters were 
published and reproduced in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2); (2) co-education 
is said to weaken the distinctively masculine and feminine characteristics and 
to assimilate the psychological and intellectual development of boys and girls 
(this being regarded as an evil); (3) co-education may lead to early love exper- 
iences (the editors point out that the argument is never stated explicitly but is 
implied in most of the letters opposing co-education). Some correspondents 
deplore what they consider to be the insufficient consistency with which 
separate education was introduced. No such letters made clear what type of 
consistency was desirable; secondary school girls from Novo-Sibirsk reported, 
however, to Literaturnaya Gazeta that they had been exposed to the worst 
reproaches by their mistresses because they had invited the pupils of a 
neighbouring boys’ school to participate in the formation of a dramatic circle, 
so that men’s parts could be played by the boys. Such an attitude clearly 
contradicts the terms of the decree of 1943, by which joint teaching was 
abolished but the desirability of organized contacts in out-of-school activities 
was emphasized. This opposition to out-of-school joint activities is not likely 
to be defended in public at a time when separate education is under attack; 

1 The girls (or the editors) refer to the mistresses as klassnye dami, i.e, the official 
description of the main teacher of a girls’ class in Tsarist times, with which they are 
familiar from their reading of classical Russian literature; and the implications are 


obvious. I did not find a reaction by the mistresses to the letter. (Cf. the case of the 
children’s holiday camp, reported in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2, p. 182.) 
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it represents, however, the most consistent standpoint of the opponents of 
co-education. It is interesting that the editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
when answering the various arguments of the opponents of co-education, 
do not note the obvious contradiction between them, especially between the 
arguments (2) and (3); they restrict themselves to stating that the alleged 
difference between the capacities of boys and girls is refuted by experience? 
and that the conditions of Soviet society demand the development of the 
same capacities in men and women because they all should be able to perform 
similar tasks in industry and scholarship. As against the alleged promotion 
of ‘happy motherhood’ by separate education® the editors pointed out that 
happy motherhood depends on happy marriages as much as on the relations 
between mother and child: happy marriages presuppose joint interests and a 
common communist ethics which are promoted by co-education. 

The argument is now likely to be sheltered, for some time, in pedagogical 
discussion groups, and perhaps in local Education Departments, to be 
followed, in due course, by ministerial explanations. There can be little 
doubt as, to where the sympathies of the more articulate public lie;* but it 
would be mistaken to regard the attitude of the editors of the literary periodi- 
cals as necessarily characteristic of that of a majority of the Politburo.’ 
Apart from its direct importance in raising some fundamental issues of 
Soviet society, the argument on co-education may be important precisely in 
that it denotes some loosening of the usual homogeneity of Soviet publica- 
tions, and perhaps even of the semi-official character of some of them. 


R. S. 


2 The example given is not quite convincing: in the Yaroslav] Pedagogical Institute, 
amongst those graduates who got a first and qualified for post-graduate work a majority 
in the Faculty of Mathematics and Physics, but a minority of those in the Faculty of 
History were women, while the total figures of men and women students were about 
equal in either faculty. Clearly, the argument of those who assert a specific capacity 
of boys for mathematics and of girls for history etc. is not based on a comparison 
between the elites of either sex but on comparisons between the ‘average’ boy and 
girl; apart from this, the figures prove hardly more than the existence of better openings 
for men with mathematical and physical gifts, as compared with women, in industry 
(which, in the U.S.S.R. as elsewhere, competes with teaching and research for the 
best type of graduate). 

3 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2, p. 189. 

4 Apart from the example mentioned in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2, pp. 181-2, 
footnote 4, a picture in Crocodile, July 30th, 1950, may be noted: under the caption 
‘how to make of two average schools . . . two excellent ones’ the return to co-education 
is illustrated under the general heading ‘Discussion Article’. The caption contains a 
pun in that sredny means ‘average’ as well as ‘Secondary’ (of a school), and that 
otlichnik denotes excellent in general, as well as in examination results. 

5 See above, p. 230. In Pravda,- August 16th, 1950, Literaturnaya Gazeta was 
criticized for neglecting the anniversaries of important Party decisions on literature 
while treating, however excellently, matters outside its immediate purview (but the 
co-education argument was not amongst the issues mentioned). 
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